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proper treatment of a 
lady under these circumstances, and that the 
anguish-stricken as those features. were best practice was instantly to lower the head, 
‘the horror of such a situation—that || Herbert (no ways reluctant, be°it confessed) 
glance, while it filled his soul with the caught her light and I figure in his arms, 
sympathy for. the fate of this fair wu mm, | and while the long eHed hair fell down 
nerved him with fresh courage to strive } streaming with water, he raised her little tiny 
the elements, and lit in his sonl a stern | feet, as she lay in his, embrace like a pale stat- 
mination to succeed in saving her, or to perish | ne. Even in that time of excitement, he could 
‘in the ‘attenipt. - oe ; | not rat momentarily glancing, with an admi- 
“Cheer up!” he cried, as, relaxing his swim+| ring and minute eye, dn the lovely features he 
ming, he put forward both his heal to guard | pressed to his bosom; but the darkness was too 
himself from being dashed too violently by the| great to.do more than just assist the imagina- 
roaring storm against the sharp and. jagged | tion in believing that nothing could surpass her 
edges of the rock; then, as he succeeded jin | beauty. 
placing his foot, and setting his back against} “Come along quickly, my boy,” said he, 
the stream, he said to the man, “Cannot you} turning to the brother, who, to his astonishment, 
‘swim ‘at all?” [ was so overcome with the danger through which 
“ Oh, Heavens! no, nota bit.” he had passed, that he remained floundering in 
“Where is your boat?” 


the water up to his neck, unable to.rise. 
“She struck and ‘filled, and went down in-| “ Help me, help!” cried he, “ all my strength 
stantly, when that’squall came on. We w . 


is gone, 
trying to cross the stream on the Dartmouth} “I cannot help you, my boy; I have to 
side of the rock, when the squall took us.” your-sister. Come, jump up, like a man; all 
“Stay,” said Herbert, “what stick is jthe danger is over now—-put your arms round 
pointing up?” ee |. marne, ond I will walk slowly to the shore. 
“Nothing but one of the oars entangled in| Cheer up, my lad; we will go and get a draught 
tle rock.” _/¥of wine and some dry clothes at the village inn, 
“All right!” said Herbert. “Now, listen'to| and will goon be all right.” ©” ; 
tion of the Europe: DS; were wri- Boy my a gel gama ac? pabrapelib ig “Oh, I shall die! I shall die!” 
ters, and many eyen of eminent_abilities, who | unfortunate people, whom he could yet scarce-} “Nonsense, die! You were very near it just 
were profuse in their panegyrics of the confed- Vv see in the dark, further than just to discern | now, and that is quite enough for you. Come 
erated Princes, on account of the benefits which | the general outlines of their heads. “ You have | along, come; put your arm out; that is it. 
they all they had conferred upon the pop-| no time to lose, and you must follow implicitly | There, now, clasp me round the waist with the 
ulation of Europe. Much cause as we have to what I tell you, or we shall all be lost. I will| other hand—so, that is it. Make an effort to 
blame the members of the Holy Alliance and | pull this oar from its sticking place, and while| come along. You will soon be out of it. So, 
their Ministers, we have, however, far more | you put your two hands upon it—and nothing} man, that is it. My eyes, what tremendous 
reason to feel indignant with men who dishon- | more, remember—this lady must place her two| lightning! Ahoy! there—Dittisham, ahoy! 
ored themselves and disgraced human nature, | hands upon my left shoulder. Now, before we| Help!” cried Herbert, shouting with the voice 
b advancing arguments in favor of an unjust-| start off into deep water, is there any amount! of a Stentor, overjoyed and restrung with the 
ifiable exercise of power, which they must have | of your clothes that you can get rid of? The delight of having saved two more fellow-crea- 
known to be inconsistent with reason, with jus- | least thing adds to your weight. Men’s clothes | tures. 
tice, and with therights of man ; and, moreover, | are heavy ; ladies’ are light, anddo notsomuch | The flash of lightning had done good service, 
by praising the oppressors of millions of their | signify.” for some of the old fishermen, looking out from 
fellow-men, while fawning for the smiles of roy-| “How can I get rid of my clothes—they are | the village, had caught sight of the three strug- 
alty and the pecuniary rewards of powerful | all so wet, and clinging to me?” glers, and perceiving a lady lying helpless in 
Ministers. But these eulogists of despotism| “Well, I will help you; first of all, there is |the arms of one, and the other floundering in 
have earned the contempt which they so justly | your coat. Can you hold on by the rock with | the water, two or three men rushed down. 
deserved, and even those among them who | one hand for a few minutes?” “ Here, sir, give me the lady,” cried one. 
possessed great mental acquirements are not} “I think so.” “No, thank you—never while I live,” said 
exempted from the general condemnation which | “ Very well, then, first let go your left hand | Herbert. “Here, you may take this gentleman 
the European people have proclaimed against | gently, and I with my right will pull that sleeve | off my waist if you like. That is right. So, 
his ‘crowd of salaried flatterers. off; then let go your right hand, and we will well done. Now,run one of you over to the 
Berlin, Prussia. pull that off.” inn, tell them to make roaring fires in their best 
“ But there is my pocket-book in my coat.” | bed-rooms, get plenty of blankets and mulled 
“Has it much money in it?” port wine, and if they have no wine, some hot 
“Yes, two hundred pounds.” spirits and water.” 
“ That had better have been left on shore in|, “Aye, aye, sir,” cried the men, hearing at 
boating. Is it in notes?” once, from the decisive tones of Herbert’s voice, 
“ Yes.” that they were speaking to one accustomed to 
“Well, first of all, I will take out the book. | command, and of a rank i jie to themselves; 
Let me feel. Oh, here it is; come, it is not so | and in five minutes more, Herbert bore his love- 
heavy as I feared; I will just stick that inside | ly burden into the little village inn ; and having 
my waistband. Now, then, I am ready to pull | moistened her lips with wine, she eventually 
off the left hand; take that hand off the rock. | opened her eyes; and uttered the words, “ My 
So! now hold fast. How the coat sticks! Hur- brother!” 


have more confidence in art and science than 
their ancestors, whom Fulton attempted to 
“humbug” with his “foolish invention.” But 
science has achieved so much since the time of 
Fulton, that any want of faith in the success of 
this t enterprise would smatter. of “old 
fogyism ;” nevertheless, in view of the fact that 
the sea has a way of knocking to peices some- 
times vessels of all sizes, and leaving no possi- 
ble way of escape for humanity, a little hesita- 
tion in a matter of this kind is pardonable. 

The engines of the Leviathan, although said 
to be of 2,600 horse power, will in reality be 
capable of being worked up to 10,000 horse 
power. The united = a of 10,000 horses 
would seem to be power enough to move a 
small-sized globe; and, if not such a one as ours, 
at least an asteroid. It is confidently predict- 
ed that, notwithstanding the great length of 
this steamer, she will be enabled to pass through 
the water at an average speed, in all weathers, 
of fifteen knots an hour, and with a smaller 
power in proportion to tonnage than ordinary 
vessels now require to make ten knots. The 
contract speed of most ocean mail-carrying 
steamers is. eight knots. A ship of this huge 
capacity can carry 12,000 tons of coal—quite 
sufficient, it is stated, for her consumption on 
the outward and homeward voyages. She will 
be launched unlike any other ship—broadside 
on the water, by means of hydraulic power— 
and early in next spring is expected to make a 
trip to the United States and back in a fort- 
night.—Baltimore American. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN OHIO. 

Mr. H. H. Barney, State Commissioner of 

Schools, states in his annual report that the 
total amount of funds and property ge 
to the purposes of education in Ohio, during 
the year 1854, is $2,266,457.12. 
The enumeration of youth of the school age, 
as certified by the County Auditors, furnishes 
an aggregate of 816,408, or 4,451 more than 
for 1853. 

The number of school-houses in the State is 
about 10,300, estimated to be worth $3,704,720. 
Of these, 770 have been constructed during the 
past year, at a cost of $346,944, being an 
average of $451. The amount paid to teachers 
is set down at $1,364,431.21. 


ADVANTAGE OF AN AWNING. 

A little boy about five years of age was sent 
to the grocery store at the corner, on some tri- 
fling errand, and while there his bright eye light- 
ed upon a barrel of pippins exposed temptingly 
to view just outside of the door. In going out, it 
appears he took one, and returned to his mother 
munching it. 

“Where did you get that nice apple, Willie?” 
inquired his mother. 

“Dot it at the drocery,” replied Willie. 

“Did the man give it to you?” 

“No, I took it. 

“Why, Willie, that was naughty; you should 
not take apples or anything else without permis- 


profit by the latter, or our manufacturers suffer 
under theformer, It is really quite time, as we 
think, that gentlemen who Seleaoig to teach 
political economy—and who hold in such con- 
tempt all who differ with them in relation to 
British free trade—should begin to manifest 
their own confidence in the trath of their doc- 
trines by placing before their readers all the 
facts, and thus enabling them to judge of the 
correctness of their own inferences, That, how- 
ever, they never do—it being their rule to pick 
out just such as suit their purpose, while re- 
jecting all that do not—to present one side or 
the other of any question, as happens to answer 
at the moment—and never to open their col- 
umns to discussion on the other side. To 
maintain free trade, as they call it, in cloth, 
cotton, and iron, they find it indispensable to 
prevent the existence of anything approaching 
to freedom in the commerce. of ideas, 

Had our cotemporary had any strong desire 
that his readers should understand the question 
in regard to which he undertook to enlighten 
them, he would, we think, have laid before them 
the manner in which the Protective system 
operated upon both our farmers and our manu- 
facturers, and thén would have done the same 
My the British system; thus he would have ena- 
bled them to compare the advantage or disad- 
vantage which the nation at large derives from 
both. That, however, would certainly not haye 
suited his purpose, and therefore he has selected 
such portions of our community as might per- 
haps, in their ignorance of the true facts of the 
case, be led to feel themselves aggrieved, and 
has presented to one the advantages of Free 
Trade and to the other the disadvantages of Pro- 
tection, throwing altogether out of view the ques- 
tion of the advantage to the farmer derived from 
the Russian system, and the loss to the manu- 
facturer from the British one, and thus making 
a politico-economical whole about as complete 
as the musical one that might result from the 
combination of alternate verses of God Save the 
Queen and Yankee Doodle. 

There is, as we think, a better way of treating 
such subjects. This is to be found in examining 
@ question in all its lights, and thus enabling 
the reader of a journal to form opinions for him- 
self. If it is really true that our farmers profit 
by the system that Britain has established and 
is laboring to extend, then the more perfectly 
the facts are placed before the world, the more 
will its farmers be satisfied that both principle 
and interest should lead them to the advocacy 
of British Free Trade. Truth can lose nothing 
by the most thorough discussion, but falsehood 
may; and to the knowledge that the latter is 
the case is probably due the fact that our Free 
Traders present invariably but half the facts, and 
even these generally mis-stated, and then close 
the door against all investigation. In saying 
this, we have no desire to charge upon the Hra 
any intention to deceive its readers in the man- 
ner usually practiced by the Journal of Com- 
merce, however complete may be the deception 
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OO Hote met glory of thy race, | 

The royal blood that flows-within thy veins ; 

The station; honors, that were latély thine, 

And the abasement of thy present state, 

So abject now, by this foul tyrant made. 

Think, too, of the most hellish cruelties 

. He.wreaks on these once happy Indian tribes ; 

Then-think, one blow will thee and all avenge! 

And by one death save myriads of lives, 

And make thee benefactor to mankind! 

Hassan. Why not strike thte blow. thyself? 

Olid. Good Hassan! ; 

He is both of my country and my creed, 
And therefe ted from my hand; 
Besides, the act ii me were treason rank, 
Which done by thee, were retribution just, 
For his continuous and countless wrongs. 

Hassan. That he doth wrong me deeply, is most true, 
Pil ponder well the things that thou hast said; 

But, noble sir, the time-is not yet ripe. 

Olid, "Twill ripen early; and I count on friends 
Sworn strong against him, and who will insure 
Safety to thee, rewards and Liberty! 

But now ’tis time to set my second watch. 

Con o’er thy wrongs, and keep them still at heart, 
‘That thought of them may rouse thy sleeping soul 
To'just revenge. When thou hast made thy mind, 
Report to me its course determinate. 

Hassan. Full half my mind is now already made, 
And soon I will report its purpose. all. 

Olid. Good night! good Hassan. [Exit.] 

Hassan. Noble sit, adieu, [Looks musifgly after him.]} 
O.Holy Allah! mark these Christian men; 
Through lust of power, and greediness of gold, 
They’ve crossed the raging seas, thousands of ieagues, 
To bathe these happy people in their blood— 

To make them slaves, uproot their innocence, 

And plant among them every heinous sin; 

And all these deeds they do in Heaven's name, 
And ask its blessings on their awful crimes! 

Now, they would plot to cut each other’s throats, 
And fain would make an instrument of me. 

What if I follow out this Olid’s hint? 

I'lt have another master—nothing more— 
Perhaps.a worse one, or a fate still worse. 

I will awhile seem to let him use me, 
Till I have learned his plans and names of friends; 
Then to the Gen’ral I'll report the whole. 

If I must be a slave, I'll prove, at least, 

Myself a faithful, honest, and true man. [Exit.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


METHODIST CHURCH SOUTH. 
The Methodist Church South has just pub- 
lished the tenth annual report of its Missionary 
Society, from which we learn that the Society 
has under care 368 missions, 311 missionaries, 
128 churches, 79,050 church members, 185 
Sunday schools, 25,034 children under religious 
instruction, 9 manual labor schools, and 485 
Indian pupils. These are distributed thus: In 
the destitute portions of the regular work, 157 
missions, 142 missionaries, 26,337 white mem- 
bers, and 1,385 colored, 61 churches, 137 Sab- 
bath schools, and 5,526 scholars; among the 
people of color, 170 missions, 124 missionaries 
46,577 colored members, 43 churches, and 
17,883 children under religious instruction; 
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Chateaubriand, he and his friends united with 
The Portuguese Cortes; which had assembled | ! 
with the consent of the absent King, discussed 


the small band of Liberals, in opposing the re- 
I actionary 4 Z R eo ae 
and adopted, during the first half part of the: 


despotic course Villele Min- 
year 1821, a Constitution almost more liber- 
al than even the Spanish. It was proclaimed 
and sworn on all sides, with the permission of 
the King, who was then still in Brazil, where 
it was also proclaimed, and where: the King 
took the oath of fidelity to it. On his return 
to Lisbon, during the same year, he renewed 
this oath, declaring at the same time that he 
did so “ with perfect freedom, and according to 
his inmost self-conviction.” : 

But it soon beeame evident that the enemies. 
of the Constitution were at work to bring about: 
a counter-revolution, It was somewhat later 
discovered, that a plan had been formed for its 
outbreak, on the 2d of June, 1822, when the 
Constitution was to be abrogated; King Johan’ 
VI to be dethroned, and his son, the Infant 
Don Miguel, to be appointed Regent of the 
kingdom. But the premature discovery .pre- 
vented the execution of this plan. 

On the Ist of October, the King renewed 
again his oath to the Constitution, under the 
most solemn forms; and the rejoicings of the 
nation resounded throughout the whole State. 

But the Queen, the sister of Ferdinand VII 
of Spain, refused to take the oath, which re- 
fusal would have caused her removal from the 
kingdom, had she not feigned illness, and thus 
obtained permission to remain. Having re- 
solved to do all that she could to overthrow the 
Constitution, she acted honorably and rightly 
in refusing the oath, contrasting well so far 
with her son, Don. Miguel, who, having the 
same intention, nevertheless took the required 
oath. 


member of the “Holy Alliance,” 

playing a unjustifiable in the eyes of the 
Supreme Judge. The noble sentiments which 
unquestionably had their dwelling within his 
breast: had neither by self-conceit, nor by the 
artful insinuations of cunning and unscrapu- 
lous politicians, been altogether stifled; and 
“there have been those who, having had occa- 
sion of seeing him almost daily, have stated 
that he fell a victim of an internal struggle be- 
tween his better feelings and his false fear of 
dishonoring himself, and of being accused of 
weakness, by disapproving the course he had 
been induced to sanction against the friends of 
freedom in other countries. 

Poor reparation, even if true, for all the suf- 
ferings he had been instrumental in inflicting 
upon so many thousands of his fellow-men ; but, 
nevertheless, worthy of being noticed as a warn- 

to those who are following in his footsteps. 
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'e thus find France, at the death of Lonis 
XVIII, which took place September 16th, 1824, 
‘in a very humiliating position, as far as it con- 
cerned its internal ‘affai ing, indeed, des- 
potically raled by a narrow-mind jhongh vig- 
orous Minister, whose power was. based upon 
the support of all those who preferred their own 
interests to the welfare of the whole people, and 
whose aid he had pa tere by administering 
rich food to their foul passions and sordid appe- 


tites. 

Louis XVII, who. many personal 
merits, and whose heart was inclined to mildness 
and benevolence, was succeeded to the throne 
cot of Slaptoall, sebenimantionera,wiel 
DAM® OF | f was, 
more despots and consequently more in har- 
mony with the views of the Ultras. 

Still, the beginning of his reign held out 
hopes of a happier state of things ; forhe abol- 
ished the odious censure on journals and other 
publications, by an edict of September 20th— 
only four days after his brother’s death—and 
seemed thus to evince the resolution of main- 
taining the spirit of the Constitution. But 
those who had landed him to the skies, and an- 
ticipated from him the restitution of freedom 
to oes. were. doomed to find out that their 
applause had been too premature,-and their 
hopes but vain dreams. 

On the 22d of December, a plan for indem- 
nifying the emigrants was brought forth, by 
which the nation was to take upon ijself a new 
debt of a thousand millions of francs, in order 
to be paid to those of whom the greatest part 

ad carried arms against France, in union with 
its foreign foes. Still, as the majority of the 
members of the Chambers were interested in 
this indemnification, the resolution was adopted. 

But there were not wanting many other 
proofs that France continued to remain the 

rey of the Ultras, to whom belonged the great 
body of the ancient nobility, and almost all 
the higher as well as a considerable portion of 
the lower seas. hed eeneral mourning, pow 
: so las ever, which took place on the death of the noble 

od Sia The enemies of the Constitution, encouraged re toa of Freon, General Foy; which de- 
‘Trade gen. by the Holy Alliance, and by the aggression of | piorable event happened on the 25th of Novem- 
434 France upon the fee institutions of Spain, re- on 1825, proved that the Freuch nation grate- 
—,, covered soon their audacity. On the 23d of | fully remembered his able defence of its rights 


MLE : i here his spirited eloquence 
y desirable February, 1823, Count Amarante raised the | in the Chamber, where his spi 
standard of reaction in Traslos Montes, one of ‘had 20 often pleaded their cause, and rebuked 
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For the National Era. 
MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


My Mother’s Grave! I love the spot! 
I knee! in Mem’ry’s holiest shrine— 
Kneel as a silent worshipper 

With all of earth but this forgot— 
Like Mary at the sepulchre, 
Oerawed by visions most divine! 


ed, by very 
pS past, su- 
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A Mother's voice! her love intense, 
Her prayers, her tears, her modest sense, 
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the provinces of Portugal; but, after having 
gained some advantages, he was completely 
beaten on the 23d of March, by the Constitu- 
tionalists. Still he did not become discouraged, 
but succeeded, on the 27th of May, in effecting 
a counter-reyolution in Lisbon itself, by a well- 
prepared insurrection, the chief instigator of 
which was the Queen, who thus repaid the 
leniency with which the Liberals had treated 
her. 

The King left Lisbon, and declared, in a 
proclamation of the 3d of June, his determina- 
tion to re-establish pure monarchy. On the 
5th of June, he made his re-entrance in that 
city, amidst the shouts of joy raised by a mer- 
cenary a whilst the people kept silent. 

? 


Don Miguel, who had been the principal in- 
strument in changing the sentiments of the 


the minions of kingcraft and the shameful ad- 
vocates of aristocratic and priestly cupidity. 
But a people that has the manly courage to 
adillaage: in the face of its oppressors, its 
indebtedness to its benefactors, seldom wants 
the spirit, ultimately, to avenge its sufferings 
and recover its freedom. : 

George III, King of Great Britain, died on 
the 25th of January, 1820. He was succeeded 
by his oldest olin, thet at the age of fifty-eight 

ears, who, under the title of Prince Regent, 
ad for many years exercised the royal author- 

ity, on account of the King’s mental illness. f 

The first days of the reign of George IV wit- 
nessed violent outbreaks of popular discontent 

ainst the Ministers, as alleged enemies of the 
iiberty of the nation. But these disturbances 
were, with much severity, suppressed by Lord 
Castlereagh and his colleagues, all belonging 
to the Tory party, who thus became still more 
odious tothe great body of the people of Great 
Britain and Ireland. ‘ 


With all of power by these implied, 
Like angels hover o’er her tomb, 
Our virtue chasten and illume, 

And pour contempt on all our pride ! 


A Mother’s Grave! with reverence he 
The strong man boasts to drop a tear, 
And from a hundred fields of fame 
Returns to bless a Mother’s name. 


Go, child of error and of crime, 

Thou prodigal of grace and time, 

Sad wanderer from thy Mother’s way, 
Go, bend above her sainted clay! 

If this shall not thy trammels break, 
Unseal the sacred fount of tears, 

And wash away the sin of years; 


re 


Heaven has no power to reach thse more, 


And Mercy here exhausts her store. 


Yet here, oh here! let Reason learn, 
Religion rise from out her urn, 

And Conscience with new lustre burn, 
Reform the present, heal the past, 


Now, then, hold fast with 
your left hand, and let go the right. So! there 
he goes up stream to Totness,” said Herbert, 
as soon as he had drawn the coat from its late 
wearer, and thrown it to sink in the bubbling 
tide. “Now, what boots have you got on?”’ 

Oh, luckily I have got on shoes.” 

“ Well, kick them off directly, then.” 

“T cannot—they are tied.” 

“Well, put one of your feet out, so that I can 
get at it, and break the shoe-string. So! that 
is it. There, he is gone. Now, the other.” 

“ Oh! how the rocks cut my feet!” 

“ Never mind the cuts now, up with the other 
foot. I have him. There goes the second shoe. 
Now, how about gold watch and chain? Have 
you got one on?” 

“ es.” 

“Well, give it to me; I will do my best to 
throw it towards Dittisham shore. If it does 
not reach the dry ground, we may at least 
throw it so far into shallow water that it may 


“All safe,” said Herbert. 

A gentle pressure of the hand returned the 
lady’s thanks, more expressively than words 
could have uttered ; and if Herbert had doubted 
how well his heroic labors were appreciated, 
that doubt would have been dispelled by some 
words that followed. 

“T do not quite hear,” kneeling, and placing 
his ear close to her lips. 

‘ See to your own clothes before you catch 
cold.” 

“God bless you!” said Herbert, “I will,” 
pressing her fingers to his lips; and then, as he 
covered them carefully over from the cold, he 
saw her gentle eyes close, and the big bright 
tears gush from under those long and darkly 
fringed lids. 


The following extract is a scene from an un- 
published Tragedy, by Lewis F. Taomas. The 
Tragedy is historical, founded on the early con- 


among the Germans, 11 misgions, 11 mission- 
aries, 483 members, 6 churches, 10 Sunday 
schools, and 244 scholars; among the Indian 
tribes, 30 missions, 28 missionaries, 4,364 mem- 
bers, 18 churches, 38 Sabbath schools, 1,381 
scholars, 9 manual labor schools, and 485 
pupils. The contributions for the year 1854 
amounted to $164,366—of which $22,772, the 
largest amount, was received from the South 
Carolina Conference ; $20,970, the next in size, 
from the Alabama Conference ; and $19,083.47 
from the United States Government. When or 
how this last sum was contributed, we do not 
find stated, but unexplained, it is somewhat of 
an anomaly. 


A SLAVE BORN OF A WHITE WOMAN FREED 
BY A VIRGINIA COURT. 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 12th instant 
gives the following account of a very interest- 
ing case, which has been decided in the Bote- 
tourt Circuit Court: 


sion.’ 


? 


“ But nobody saw me.” 


“Oh, yes, Willie, there was One who saw 
ou.” 


“ Who saw me?”’ 
“Why, God saw you.” 


Willie stopped a noment to consider, and then, 
with a good deal of satisfaction expressed in his 
face, replied : 
“No he didn’t see me; there was an awning 
over the door?” 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THANATOPSIS. 


Merrily singing on brier and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name ; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink,. spank, spink ; 


produced by its mode of operation. On the 
contrary, we hope to see him prove by. his 
present action that he is an honest seeker after 
truth. 

The object of Great Britain in repealing the 
Corn Laws was to cheapen food. What our 
farmers had to desire was, that food might not 
be cheap; and if Great’ Britain succeeded in 
accomplishing her object, they were. quite un- 
likely to profit by her action. But it will be 
said rt pe them a market they had before not 
enjoyed. On the contrary, it deprived them of 
a market of which they before had possession, 
and thus greatly injured them. The market of 
England was worthless when that country had 
large crops, but it was valuable when crops 
were short; and when that proved to be the 
case, they possessed advantages for supplying 
it, such as were enjoyed by no other people in 
the world. They had fast ships, canals, rail- 
roads, and their own consumption was so large 


that the slightest economy at home enabled 
them to meet.a large demand abroad. As a 
consequence of this, they profited largely by 
the sliding scale which forbade that the people 
of Poland and Russia should lay themselves out 
for the supply of the market of England. If the 
system of the latter tended to enhance the price 
of food, they were the only foreign people pos- 
sessing the means to enable them to profit by it. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws deprived them 
of this advantage ; and such was in part its ob- 
ject. If Russia, Poland, Egypt, and other coun- 
tries, could be induced to grow grain regularly 
for England, the effect would, as the people of 
that country were assured, be to establish a 
uniformiy low price for food of all descriptions, 
and this was precisely what our farmers did not 
desire under any system. The market of Eng- 
land must, as we have always said, be valueless 
when her own crops are large, but the effect of 
the new scheme must be to render it valueless 
when the crop of any part of Europe was 
large—and such precisely has been the result. 
The average price of flour in this city in the 
four years prior to the war—say 1850 to 1853, 
both inclusive, as shown by a table recently 
laid before our readers—was less than five dol- 
lars a barrel, and in the two last of those years 
it was but $4.68 ; and this, notwithstanding the 
demand that had arisen for the supply of Cali- 
fornia, and notwithstanding the increase in the 
supply of gold. The price in 1853 was but 
$4.56, or less than it had been at any time for 
twenty years, and yet our farmers had then 
been for seven years in the full enjoyment of 
the great “ boon” offered to them by Sir Robert 
Peel as an inducement to repeal the tariff of 
1842. It was a boon similar to that which 
would be conferred upon a high-mettled racer, 
in yoking him in a wagon with a drudge, or 
upon an enlightened and intelligent merchant, 
in requiring him to be governed by, and to 
share his profits with, his Irish porter. Never- 
theless the bait took, and in return for being 
deprived of all the real advantage that could be 
derived from the British market, our farmers 
were also relieved of the protection they were 
enjoying at home, the importance of which has 
since been clearly proved by the incessant and 
finally successful efforts of the Canadians to 
divide with them the advantage of our domes- 
tic market. 

Every additional barrel of flour forced wpon 
the British market, tends to lower the price in 
London, and to lower the price for the world at 
large. The object of the British system, car- 
ried out in the repeal of the Corn Laws, is, to 
destroy the domestic markets of the world, and 
thus to compel the farmers everywhere to bring 
their grain to England, there to exchange it for 
cloth and iron; and the more that object can be 
accomplished, the firmer must become their 
prosperity, as the higher must be cloth and iron, 
and the lower must be food. To what extent 
Sir Robert Peel’s measures tended to produce 
these effects is shown in the fact that, after Cal- 
ifornia and Australia had added hundreds of 
millions of dollars to the currency of the world, 
and had thus created a great market for food, 
flour was lower in this city than it had been 
since the deplorable British Free Trade times 
that led to e of the first Protective 
Tariff of 1824—while lead, iron, and cloth, were 
all at the highest prices. England was then 
buying in the cheaper market and selling in the 
one; and this she was doing by help of 
Mr. Waiker’s tariff of 1846. 


Snug and safe in that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


quest of Mexico by the Spaniards. Olid and 
Lugo were both captains, under Cortez. Has- 
san was his Moorish slave. The scene is in 
the city of Mexico. Olid, subsequent to the 
Conquest, was beheaded in Honduras, for ta- 
king part with Velasquez against the authority 
of Cortez. 


Scene: Night—A walled Court. Enter Olid 

and Lugo, in close conference. 

Olid. "Twill be the quickest and the surest way, 

And set us free at once from all misgivings. 

Lugo. I like not this dark assassination ; 
It is ignoble, cowardly— 

Olid. Pshaw! pshaw! 
Leave that to me alone, my gallant friend. 
I will absolve thee from all sin in it, 
From all compunctions, and all dreamy doubts. 
The end, dear Lugo, will atone the means. 
I will stir up the hatred of the Moor 
To do the deed; and when the deed is done, 
Why, let him answer it, whilst thou and I 
Are free from taint of any patt in it; 
And when the Gen’ral’s obsequies are o’er, 
We and our friends can well control the rest. 

Lugo. Well, as thou wilt; but still I like it not. 

Olid. Here Hassan comes; prithee, away! away! 
And keep thy counsel. [Exit Lugo, and enter Hassan.j 
Good eve, good Hassan! 

Hassan. My humble service to thee, noble sir. 

reverence.] 
At thy behest I meet thee here to-night. 

Olid. Thanks for thy promptness. I did lately hint 
How thou might’st gain at once thy liberty, 

And vengeance on thy cruel tyrant Lord; 
And in deep grief I have bethought me much 
Of thy sad lot, by Cortez so abused. 

Hassan. He is my master, and his slave am I. 

Olid. Thy master? Yes. But why thy tyrant too? 
I’ve heard him call thee liar, and base slave, 
And saw him on thy person strike quick blows, 
In heavy anger, with his flattened sword ; 

I saw the fiery gleamings of thine eyes, 

Darting defiance from their shaggy brows, 

Like lightnings flashing from black clouds of storm; 
I marked the hot blood light thy dusky cheek, 

The hard upheavings of thy stalwart chest, 

The nervous biting of thy nether lip, 

And the convulsive clenching of thy hands, 


Learn wisdom from the cypress gloom, 
For life prepare, for death at last, 
And prove how strong a Mother’s tomb ! 


Hanover, 0., June 15, 4855. 
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“Eliza Crawford and five children, colored, 
suing for their freedom. The case was decided 
in favor of the plaintiffs; the evidence being 
full and complete, that the chief plaintiff, Eliza, 
was born of a white woman of Georgia. She 
is now about thirty-five years of age, and has 
been in slavery between fifteen and twenty 
years. Her appearance indicates that her fa- 
ther was a mixture of African and Indian, She 
is now the mother of six children, all of whom 
were plaintiffs, except the eldest, who never 
belonged to defendant, and who, it is said, will 
now be set at liberty without resistance. There 
was no evidence, however, to show that the de- 
fendant was in any way privy to, or accounta- 
ble, for the injustice done the plaintiffs.” 


army, was appointed its Commander-in-chief, 
and received afterwards the most flattering 
testimonies of satisfaction from the Emperor 
Alexander. 

Tyrannical edicts, a great many acts of yen- 
geance, and general discontentment, were the re- 
sults produced by this military revolution. Still 
the King, in the eyes of the bigoted and blood- 
thirsty Absolutists, did not treat. the Patriots 
with becoming severity. The Queen, Don 
Miguel, and with them the great majority of 
their adherents, demanded the death and total 
extirpation of every friend of constitutional 
freedom in Portugal. 

In February, 1824, the Marquis of Loulé, a 
chamberlain and favorite of the King, was as- 
sassinated, on account of his advice to act with 
moderation; and on the 30th of April, a terri- 
ble insurrection broke out, under the auspices 
of the Queen and Don Miguel, the object of 
which was, the extirpation of the Constitution- 
alists and the dethronement of the King. 

The diplomatic corps, headed by the Ambas- 
sadors of France and England, prevented the 
last, however, by a timely remonstrance; and 
the old monarch sought for safety on board of 
an English ship-of-the-line, whither. he ordered 
Don Miguel to repair, who, after having, with- 
out any visible regret, confessed his culpable 
intention, was banished from the kingdom. 

The Government of Portugal underwent now 
a change somewhat favorable to Freedom. A 
decree of amnesty was issued, and the Cortes 
convoked for adopting a Constitution, in con- 
formity with the ancient manners and customs 
ofthe country. Still, the Absolutists continued 
their plots, in which the Queen was the leading 
spirit, but, on the discovery of her new intrigues, 
she was treated with some severity. 

By a treaty of the 18th of July, 1825, conclu- 

ed at Rio Janeiro, under the entire influence 
ies and errors of England, the Government of Portugal ac- 
it to the fifty knowledged the independence of Brazil, and 
ouldering the 8 pe - Poe 
Who are dead Don Pedro, the eldest son of King Johan, as its 
der that one Sovereign, with the title of Emperor. 
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The scandalous process of divorce against 
the Queen, publicly transacted before the Par- 
liament, increased in the highest degree the 
public displeasure, and showed in the most 
palpable manner the abandoned character of 
the King, whose debaucheries were generally 
known, and the unscrupulous principles of his 
Ministers. Hence the nation sympathized 
greatly with their intended victim, who was 
ably and eloquently defended by Brougham, 
and who, whether guilty of any frailty or not, 
was certainly the most pure of the contending 
parties. : ‘ 

The Ministers continued, meanwhile, their 
anti-liberal course, until the suicide of Lord 
Castlereagh brought on a change in the Cabi- 
net favorable to the cause of freedom. Castle- 
reagh, who had been altogether devoted to the 
Holy Alliance, was succeeded by the famous 
Canning, whose far-sighted eye saw clearly 
that the interests of England were intimately 
connected with the preservation of at least 
some degree of 2 By recognising, on 
June Ist, 1825, the independence of the Span- 
ish Colonies, which in 1823 had assumed repub- 
lican forms of government, Canning became 
very odious to the Allied Princes, and an ob- 
ject of the most scandalous vituperations on 
the part of their admirers. 

By the means of his eloquence and the zeal 
of his supporters, Canning succeeded in getting, 
on the 21st of April, 1825, the bill for the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics adopted by the House of 
Commons; but this just bill was, on the 19th of 
the subsequent May, defeated in the House of 
Lords, by the bigotry and stubborn opposition 
to all reforms on the part of the Bishops and 
high Tory Lords. ; 

In Prussia, the King, and his Minister, Von 
Stein, had already, in 1808, promised the peo- 
ple of that country a Constitution. The same 
promise was renewed in 1811, bythe then Pre- 
mier, Hardenberg. In 1815, the King, by an 
ordinance, dated May 2d, promised to establish 
a House of Represe 


be picked up next tide.” 

“Just take it off my neck, will you?” 

“T will. Ah! it’s a nice watch. It is a pity 
to use it so roughly.” 

“Oh, here is my watch too,” said the lady, 
‘Cif you will take it over my head.” 

“Thank you,” said Herbert; and, gathering 
the two watches up together in the hollow of 
his hand, he gave them a good vigorous cast to- 
wards the shore, and saw them sink a few yards 
from it. “Now, those wiil easily be recovera- 
ble to-morrow morning. Have you anything 
else about you—keys, or anything of that 
sort?” 

“Nothing,” said the lady. 

“T have some silver in my trousers pocket,” 
said the gentleman. 4 

“Pitch it all into the river,” said Herbert; 
“this is one of those occasions on which money 
is a curse to a man.” 

“ Just put your hand in my left trousers pock- 
et and take it all out, then.” 

Herbert did so, and produced a whole hand- 
ful of silver, which he threw after the watches. 

“Now, then, we are as light as we can get. 
The water is rising very rapidly. Be ready to 
start. You must neither of you attempt to 
breathe through your mouths; you must breathe 
through your nostrils, and nothing more, Just 
hold your noses up as much as you can above 
the water, but do not attempt to fit your hands 
above it, for you will sink directly. I will take 
hold of the other end of the oar, and swim with 
you towards Dittisham; but remember that 
both your lives depend upon not lifting a single 
finger above the water. If you do that, you will 
sink; if you do not do that, you cannot help 
floating. Do you understand?” 

“ Quite,” said the lady. 

“JT will try,” said the man. 

“ Now, then, may God help us!” said Her- 
bert, and laying one hand on the oar, while he 
still clung to the rock with the other, after a 
little difficulty he succeeded in extracting the 
blade of the oar from the crevice of the rock in 
which it had stuck, and it once more floated in 
the water. 

“Now, then,” said Herbert, getting it round 
into the proper position, “just lay your two 
hands here, where the leather is.”’ 

“ Bat if I let go of my sister, she will sink.” 

“No, please God, she shall not. Here, mad- 
am, place both your hands now on my left 
shoulder, before he takes the oar. Now, rest on 
me your full weight, and never mind swallow- 
ing a little water, both of you.” 

As Herbert said this, he slipped round to the 
side of the rock where they were, and placing 
himself on the lady’s right hand, she took fast | 
hold of his dress at the point indicated ; and, as 
one after another ; “but it is a duty to | she did so, she felt her feet borne away by the 
try; help me, God of Heaven!” cried the youth, | river. rT" 
ing on his knee for one moment; then| “Oh, I amsinking! Oh, I am sinking!” 
running down as far above the rock as he} “Qh, no, you will not sink. Keep your head 
ine} th was practicable, shouted out— down, and rest on me, Now, quick, my boy, 

“T will swim to you.” clasp hold of the oar.” 

He then plunged boldly into the stream, with| “I will! I will!” gasped the unfortunate 
nothing on but his shirt and trousers, oe man ; and the moment he did so, away went all 
previously tied the latter round his waist with | three on the bosom of that angry tide, right into 

his neckerchief. the deep water. 
“ Atthe time that Herbert took his leap, the} “TI am drowning! I am drowning!” shriek- 
tide was running strongly up the river. He | ed the man. 
therefore swam boldly the stream, as if}: “No, no, you are all right now; keep your 
making for, Dartmouth, proceeding slantingly | courage up—we will soon be on shore.” And 
across the river towards the opposite shore, | Herbert, getting sufficiently out of his reach 
where the beautiful woods of Greenaway shaded | not to be entangled with him, stuck the blade 
‘the boyish steps of the immortal Walter Ra- 


of the oar between his teeth, and struck out 
boldly for the little fishing village of Dittisham. 
the course of a few minutes, he lifted his | Going up the river, with the stream and wind, 
i are you?” but he heard no | the of the trio was very rapid; and as 
aha oxaek out with the utmost possible en- 
ergy towards the lights that still gleamed from | 
the cottagers’ windows, where the beach shelv- 
ed down much more gently than in the adjacent | 
parts. of the river, he succeeded in about ten | 
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Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat; 
White are his shoulders and white his ¢rest. 
Hear him call in his merry note— 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


SAVING TWO LIVES. 


From the “ Pride of the Mess,” a Naval Story of the Cri- 
mean War. 

From his boyhood upwards, Herbert had al- 
ways had strongly impressed upon his mind, 
when boating up and down the river, the hor- 
rors of the well-known rock at the mouth of the 
river Dart. He knew how many lives had been 
lost upon it, how much property sacrificed on 
its frightful altar ; and while it is the wonder of 
every one who visits Dartmouth, that such a 
hideous danger can be left unbuoyed or un- 
marked, everybody who passes up and down 
the Dart hears some fearful legend of its past 
misdeed, and, shuddering, gives it the widest 
possible berth. 

While Herbert was straining his utmost 
glance, watching for another gleam of light- 
ning to reveal the scene once more, something 
like a faint ery was heard. 

“By Heaven!” cried he, starting to his feet, 
“that cry is from the rock, and it is a woman’s 
voice.” 

Without further thought, except to get tothe 
scene of danger as quickly as possible, Herbert 
dashed from his covert. 

Heedless of the lightning, and regardless of 
the rain, he was speedily wet to the skin; but 
that was a trivial matter. 

After divers falls and bruises, he contrived 
at last to get down to the shore opposite to the 
point where he knew the rock was, and going 
slightly up the river, so that the wind might 
convey the cry of the sufferers to him, instead 
of drowning it, he listened for a moment, and 
distinctly heard the cries of 

“Help, help! We are drowning, we are 
drowning!” 

“ Where are you—are you on the rock?” 

“Yes,” shouted back a man’s voice, “ we are 
on the rock—the water is rising rapidly on us, 
and our boat has gone down. Quick—make 
haste—make haste, if you hope to save us.” 

“Have you time to wait while I run up to 
Dittisham for a boat? ” 

“No, no,” shrieked back one of the voices ; 
“the water is above our waists already, and 
sweeping over us with such force we must be 
washed away in ten minutes.” 

“Can you swim?” 

“ No,” was:the answer. 

“God help you! It will soon be over,” mut- 
tered Herbert, “and I fear I shall be lost, too. 
My poor mother!” said he, throwing off his 
clothes. 
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Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
ions of anti- 


Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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A CENTENNARIAN TRAVELLING FOUR HUN- 
DRED MILES. 


From the Hartford Courant, June 15. 


Father Sawyer at the Home of his Child- 
hood.—This reverend gentleman is in his hun- 
dredth year, having been born on the 9th Oct., 
1755. At the solicitation of friends, he was in- 
vited by ex-Governor Peters, who is now eighty- 
two years old himself, to visit his native town 
of Hebron, Conn. On Friday of last week, he 
arrived at Hebron. On the evening of his ar- 
‘rival, being asked if he was fatigued, after a 
journey of some four hundred miles from 

aine, he said, “As for being fatigued, if oc- 
casion required it, I feel that T could stand up 
and talk to the people for three-quarters of an 
hour.” 

He left Hebron when twelve years of age, 
and only two persons remain of those who in- 
habited the town when he left it. Last Sun- 
day, before going into the pulpit in the morn- 
ing, he baptized four children. He preached 
all day, and preached well. His text was, “ Is 
it well with thee?” Said he, “ It is now nine- 
ty-nine years since my good father and mother 
brought me to the meeting-house upon this 
green, to give me up to God in the ordinance 
of baptism. 
“T have come back, after almost a hundred 
years, to administer the same ordinance to some 
At the foul insult. Heavens! how I grieved, of the children of the same church, and to in- 
That thou, of noble, ay, of royal blood, quire, ‘Is it well with you?’” Father Saw. 
Shonld’st be degraded so. Tene extreme age has put nothing out of joint. 
Hassan. I'm in his power, e feels and acts in perfect harmony with the |. 
By sad reverse of war; were he in mine, resent | roan A holy influence surrounds 


Perchance he might have cause as strong and good im, ani goes with him wherever he goes. 
To owe me hatred, as I now owe him. 


Olid. Methought the greatest luxury of thy race 
Was vengeance! Hast thou not huge-mouthed wrongs, 
That daily, nightly, loudly call for it? 

Thou wear’st a dagger. Know’st thou not its use? 

Hassan. Ay, to defend mine honor and my life, 

Not the assassin’s felon blow to strike. 
For my revenge to Heaven I look up; 
Allah is great and just. 
Olid. And so he is, 
And in his justice puts within thy reach 
The means of vengeance. Thy curs’d tyrant sleeps, 
And to his couch thou hast a free access. 
One blow—vengeance and liberty are thine. 
Wilt strike? 

Hassan. I cannot strike a sleeping man. 

Olid. Would’st spare the adder, for that it’s asleep, 
That on the morrow thou may’st feel its fangs? 
Sleeping or waking, at confessional, 

Or kneeling praying at the altar’s foot, 

No matter where, I'd pause not at the deed, 

Were I so damn’d in wrong as thou hast been, 
And with ail ease could safely do the act, 

As now thou can’st, had’st thou but nerve to dare. 

Hassan. I’ve not nerve enough to be a villain, 

And dare not do the deed, e’en if I dare. 
No Spaniard I, or Christian either, 
And can dono act dishonorable—— 

. Olid. Dishonorable! never name it so; 

Tis no dishonor to avenge a wrong. 

Man’s heritance is glorious Liberty ! 

The worst of felons is the tyrant thief, 

Who would purloin it, or who, finding it, 

Would basely keep it from its owner’s right. 

The wrongs revenged upon great Ceesar’s self, 

What were they? Merely common slights bestow’d 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 
One weak chirp is her only note ; 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat— 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 


[Makes Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There, as the mother sits all day, 
Robert is singing with all his might, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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Soon as the little ones chip the shell, 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


mtatives, whose sphere of 
®etion should extend “to all that concerned 
Te legislation and public taxation.” But none 
of these promises were accomplished, nor the 
promise given in the 13th article of the Fed- 
eral act. Still, the arbitrary rule of the King 
was not exercised with such a severity as to 


Robert.of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work and silent with care; 
Off is his holyday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
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tients, are a3 COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT, 
The Superintendent of Common Schools has 
just issued his annual report of the progress of 
education in Connecticut, The number of 
school societies in the State is 221; of school 
districts, 1,644; number of children between 4 
and 6 years of age, 100,294; increase of chil- 
dren between those ages during the year, 1,314. 
The capital of the school fund is $2,049,953.065; 
dividend per scholar, for the year ending March 
31st, $1.25. In Collinsville, during the year, 
a school-house had been erected, which the 
Superintendent calls a model school-house, at a 
cost of $8,000. He would have every school 
ae at least six months in the year, . 

he revenue of the school fund, for the year 
ending March 2lst, was $144,137.73, and of 
Fi $129,036.75 were distributed to the chil- 

n 


The Superintendent is gratified that public 
sentiment is rapidly growing in favor of taxing 
property without limitation for the support of 


prescribed for 
b control, and 


and the momentary severities in which it in- 
dulged were borne with patience by the peo- 
ple, who were not to enjoy the 
rights of freemen. 

of 


ges are each Summer wanes; the children are grown; 


Fun and frolic no more he knows; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone ; 
Off he flies, and he sings as he goes, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-0’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln can come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Putnam's Magazine. 
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From the New York Tribune. 
BRITISH FREE TRADE AND RUSSIAN PRO- 
TECTION. 


“ What the Tribu ne By in favor of Russia, 
on the of its having rejected free 
trade,” (we are quoting from the National Era,) 
“will not find man fe rs, Engin ee 
A “ bli i ° - 
schools..: During the time from the opening of penale ee farm ye comprehend Lee he isin-| Every additional barrel of flour withheld from 
see egte school, May 5th, 1850, tothe) Toa by England admitting his breadstuffs to| the English, or regulating, market, tends to 
27th of March last, 867 pupils have been con- 5 doty: Shder.and oar wanieiiases | ti ce in London, and of course in the 
‘nected with it. Mére than 200 school societies | 7) } ove’ to par a long time to understand | world at large, to ~ advantage of the 
have been ented in the school; 294 pupils boa ee ceed ae their wares is to be bene-| farmers everywhere. otection has made a 
have during the past year. fited by the closure of the ports great market for food in France, and has thus 
A MAMMOTH OGEAN SreAMER. | Turkey against them. Tt would be » good | caused the domestic consumption te absorp 
| The new steamer Leviathan, which is now| thing to have the Allies humiliated, because + oe E Englaid,: by largely ‘bebietding 
ing constructed i promises, when English free trade is tending to break down al market in y thereb Ge 2 
ial restriction: and we. should hail| our farmers. Protection in Germany oon Si 
e triumy Russia, because her protective the short agaae of nity Yass rented» a 
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ers of the world—all of whose interets are one 
and the same—and all to be bye 
saakienitamencion satinasshataiditin 
upon the market w 8 . 

late those of the world at i 

Directly opposed to all this are the interests 
of British Free Traders, They suffer. by what- 
ever tends to diminish the quantity sent to the 
regulating market, and profit by whatever tends 
to increase it—because the . tends. to 
raise prices, to elevate the farmer, to make him 
independent, and to enable him to make roads 
and build school-houses for himself; and school- 
houses are not favorable to British Free Trade. 
The latter tends.to lower prices paid to the 


farmer, and to raise those pai him—to 
make him more —to compel him to 
go abroad and pay eight or ten per cent. for 


money with which to buy iron—to prevent the 
building of school-houses, and to maintain Brit- 
ish Free Trade. Slavery, and that description 
of Free Trade which consists in monopoly, trav- 
el everywhere together, and where they are 
found, school-houses diminish in number ; where- 
as, Protection and Freedom travel everywhere 
together, and where they are found, school- 
—— increase in number and rise in charac- 

r. 

The farmers of the world are natural allies. 
The traders of the world in like manner are 
allies, and the object of their alliance is to 
enable them to live and accumulate fortunes 
at the cost of the farmers. The desires of the 
two parties are in direct opposition, each to the 
other. The farmer desires to sell food at high 
prices, and buy his cloth and iron at low ones ; 
whereas the trader desires to buy food cheap, 
and sell cloth and iron dear. Wherever the 
farmer protects himself, as in France, Germany, 
and Denmark, much cloth and iron is obtained 
for little food, and men become more free; 
wherever the trader is master of the farmer, as 
in Ireland, Turkey, Portugal, the West Indies, 
and India, much food is given for little cloth 
and iron, and men become from year to year 
more enslaved. Nevertheless, our farmers per- 
mit themselves to be misled by journals noto- 
riously in the service of Manchester, whose every 
object is directly the reverse of that which they 
themselves should desire to see accomplished. 
Were it otherwise—did they think for them- 
selves—they could not fail to see that they prof: 
it largely by the Russian system—that its ex- 
tension over Turkey could not fail to create at 
home a large market, that would intercept the 
corn of the Black Sea on its way to England ; 
and that they would therefore be gainers by the 
entire success of Russia, 

Directly the reverse of all this is the object 
sought to be accomplished by the Allies, who 
desire to defeat every measure looking to the 
creation of a domestic market in Russia or in 
Turkey. They desire that food may be cheap, 
and manufactures dear; and whenever our 
farmers can prevail upon themselves to see that 
they would thereby bé benefited, the season 
will then have arrived for them to pray for the 
success of the Allied armies— but not until then. 

We beg now to ask our Washington cotem- 
porary to favor us with answers to the following 
questions: 

I. Is not the price of food everywhere regu- 
lated by that in the market of England ? 

II. Is it not, therefore, for the interest of the 
farmers everywhere that the price in that 
market should be high? 

III. Does not every increase in the quantity 
sent to that market tend to lower its price, and 
every decrease tend to raise it? 

IV. Is it not, then, for the interest of our farm- 
ers that all nations should adopt measures look- 
ing to the decrease of the quantity sent to that 
market ? 

V. Does not the protection afforded by Rus- 
sia and Germany tend to create a domestic 
market for food—to lessen the quantity ex- 
ported, and to raise its price? 

VI. Would not the creation of a domestic 
market in Turkey tend greatly to produce the 
same effect, and on an enormous scale; and are 
not our farmers therefore directly interested in 
the incorporation of that country into Russia ? 

VII. Would not the success of the Allies 
tend to lessen the domestic markets of Russia— 
to increase the quantity of food seeking a for- 
eign market, and to lower its price; and have 
not our farmers therefore a direct interest in 
deprecating any such success ? 

In conclusion, wé wonld now request our co- 
temporary to enable his readers to see what we 
have to say in reply to his article, which we 
this day republish, and in return promise to 
lay his rejoinder before our own. As a sincere 
believer in British Free Trade, he must of 
course believe that faith therein will grow with 
discussion, and will gladly accept our offer, 
pee as it will have the effect of enabling 

im to talk to our million of readers in relation 
to the advantage that must necessarily result 
to the farmers of the world from the perfect 
triumph of the British system, which looks to 
allowing them to have but one market in which 
to sell all their goods, and one in which to buy 
all their cloth and iron. 





KANSAS. 


We clip the following paragraphs from the 
Lawrence Herald of Freedom of June 2d: 

The Free-Soilers in Kansas look upon Mis- 
souri as @ great sufferer, in a financial point of 
view, in consequence of the existence of Slave- 
ry there. They conceive that there is actually 
for less happiness among the white population 
than there would be, were the principles of Free- 
dom generally ce and carried out in prac- 
tice; hence their dislike of extending the insti- 
tution of Slavery over the great Kansas Valley. 

Our people, as a mass, coming from what 
section they may, and however abhorent Slave- 
ry may appear to them in the aggregate, are 
not willing to involve themselves or their coun- 
try in difficulty on its account; but once settle 
the principle that it is right for one State or 
Territory to give law to another, in violation of 
the wishes of the residents, and then look out 
for ultra Abolitionism. We will then go as far 
as the most fanatical fire-eater of the North in 
forcing free institutions upon Missouri. 

Free-Soilers wish to keep all of God’s free 
earth sacred to Freedom. They do not wish to 
extend the area of an institution whose practi- 
cal influence has a tendency to enslave all who 
do not coincide in opinion with those who differ 
from them. 


The Westport News says: 


Four hundred Sacs were in our place on 
Tuesday last, expending the annuity money 
just paid them by Judge James, for supplies. 
‘Their trade with our merchants during the day 
amounted to between eleven and twelve thou- 
sand dollars, 

A gentleman of intelligence, who is familiar 
with Western rivers and steamboating, gives it 
as his opinion that it is folly to think of running 
a steamer farther up than Lawrence, save du- 
ring high water. At the same time, he thinks 
the river can be navigated to this point nine 
months in a year. If his opinion is correct, 
then the destiny of Lawrence it settled beyond 
controversy. It must become the great com- 
mercial emporium of the entire region between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Missouri. Fifty 
miles inland from Kansas, it will be important 
to get goods freighted even that distance, and 
it will be done at prices lower than it can be by 
teams, ; 

For many years, Kansas city, Missouri, must 

necessarily be the great commercial mart on 
the Missouri. Situated, as it is, near the mouth 
of the Kansas river, it will be the centre of 
business for all that region lying between Mis- 
souri and the Mountains, as well as New 
Mexico and the great State yet in embryo, ly- 
ing between that Territory and Kansas. 

e feel that the interests of Lawrence and 
Kansas city are closely connected—jn . 
almost inseparable—and as such we are glad to 
see our neighbor so sagithy developing her nat- 
ural advan , and assuming a position 
which will e her second to no point on the 

issouri river in commercial importance. | 

The cohorts of Slavery visited the polls in 


~ Leavenworth district on the 22d ultimo, 
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They then started to return, but site 

ing a short distance the prisonér’h 

He outran the officer an 

constable, seeing his pri 
“ o 


stantly fell, scream 
the pursuing party came up, hb 
toward the Kentucky river. Coming to a high 
cliff, he fell first about seven feet, then ten, and. 
finally over a precipice thirty feet high, making 
the fall altogether of forty-seven feet. .. 
Pullam seemed endowed with more than 
mortal vigor, and, arising, plunged into the 
Kentucky river. - Nothin has been seen or 
heard of him since, and preparations were 
being made to the river, as it is presumed 
that he was drowned. ie 
Whatever may have been the guilt of the 
poor fellow, he certainly merited, by reason 
of his exhibition of spr a more fortunate 
end.— Louisville Courier, June 16. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
VOLUME. 


This number closes the first half of the ninth 
volume of the Zra. As several subscriptions 
are expiring about this time, we trust our 
friends will not forget to renew in season. 
The times are full of interest to the friends of 
Liberty, and we hope they will remember that 
the Press is their most potent agency. 





NEW PROPOSITION. 


As the first six months of this year are about to close, 
new subscribers may be fMfelined to commence with the 
first number of the second half of the volume, namely, the 
firstof July. Any person forwarding us five dollars, may 
order six copies of the Era for six months, and six copies of 
Facts for the People for a year. 








NATIONAL ERA. 


TERMS. 

Single copy one year - $2 | Single copy six months - $1 
Three copies one year- 5] Five copies six months - 5 
Ten copies one year - 15|'Ten copies six months - 8 
-{L> Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 cents commis- 

sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on each semi-yearly, 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. 
A Club of five subseribers, at $8, will entitle the person 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten, at 
$15, to a copy for one year. When a Club of subscribers 
}has been forwarded, additions may be made to it, on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the members of a 
Club should receive their papers at the same post office. 





PROTECTION—BRITISH FREE TRADE—NEW 
YORK TRIBUNE. 


Soils and climates, men’s wants, capacities, 
and circumstances, vary, giving rise to diversi- 
fied forms of industry and production. Hence, 
Division of Labor, and interchange of its prod- 
ucts, or Commerce. 

All men are not equal to all things—all soils, 
adapted to all productions. One man has more 
activity, or more inventive genius, or more ex- 
ecutive force, than another. One region is 
adapted to planting, another, to farming, an- 
other, to manufactures, another, to commerce, 
while another may possess all these advantages. 
Hducate men, and they will find out for what 
pursuit they are best qualified, how the natural 
resources at their command may be best de- 
veloped, in what way their skill and labor may 
become most productive. 

The duty of Government is, to aid individual 
enterprise, where necessary, not to supersede 
it; to secure to the Individual the fruits of his 
Industry, not to attempt its control or direc- 
tion, Justice, Security, Help in establishing 
cheap and intimate Intercommunication, (where 
individual enterprise is insufficient,) and means 
of General Education—these are what Gov- 
ernment owes to the People ; but to them, not 
to it, belongs the management of the complex 
business of Production, Distribution, Consump- 
tion. Generally, legislation designed to modi- 
fy productions, regulate distribution, or re- 
strain consumption, is impertinent and mis- 
chievous. The time will arrive when Bounties 
and Tariffs will be regarded as no better than 
Sumptuary Laws. 

The early Colonists of New England during 
the first few years of their settlement traded in 
peltry, and confined themselves to agriculture. 
Immigrants, constantly arriving, were their 
customers, and supplied the circulating me- 
dium of the Colony. Soon, immigration stop- 
ped—they found that they were raising more 
breadstuffs than they could sell—labor was not 
remunerative—prices went down. What did 
they do? Common sense was their teacher and 
protector. They diverted a portion of their la- 
bor and time to other pursuits. They began to 
build vessels ; they turned attention to the fish- 
eries; they carried fish and staves to other 
countries, and brought back wine, sugar, and 
dried fruit; some cultivated flax and hemp; 
some brought cotton from the West Indies ; 
manufactures of linen, cotton, and woollen 
cloths were started. In this way, without en- 
couragement from the Government of England, 
under disabling restrictions, against the compe- 
tition of the ample capital and trained labor of 
the mother country, were laid the foundations of 
the commerce and manufactures of New Eng” 
land. What was done by those enterprising 
Colonists, may be done at any time, anywhere, 
by intelligent enterprise. Men, enlightened and 
industrious, need no legislation to direct them 
how to dispose of their capital, or skill, or la- 
bor, to the best purpose. If they raise more 
corn than they can eat, sell, or exchange profit- 
ably, they will soon raise less, and devote a 
portion of their time and energies to the pro- 
duction of other articles. If there be an excess 
of all agricultural products, some will become 
mechanics, some, tradesmen, some, fishers, some, 
manufacturers, some, merchants, some, shippers. 
It was thus, through the workings of natural 
causes, by Intelligence, quick to appreciate the 
means at hand, by Enterprise, prompt and wise 
to use them, that the Colonies of this country 
gradually grew in population, wealth, and pow- 
er, exhibiting all the varied forms of Industry, 
without the forcing processes of hot-bed legis- 
lation, in the teeth of the competition of Eng- 
land, under severe restrictions imposed by Mo- 
nopoly, until they became strong enough to as- 
sert and make good their independence. Hav- 
ing achieved all this, without protection, while 
yet in the gristle, to us it seems simply absurd, 
now in our firm maturity, to call upon Govern- 
ment to secure us from being impoverished and 
ruined by Foreign Labor! ~ 
These remarks will serve as introductory , 


the New York Tribune, who has challenged us 
to-a discussion of the subject of protection. He 


fact, | asks us to reprint in the Era his article, prom- 


ising in return to give our reply a place in the 
Tribune. Two weeks since, we inserted in our 
columns an editorial of the Tribune on our po- 
sition in relation to the Eastern War, and pro- 
posed to that paper to republish our reply. It 
paid no attention to the request, nor has it yet 
seen proper to plead guilty or not guilty to. our 
arraignment. Does this conduct betray @ con- 
sciousness of weakness? 
But, we can afford to be 
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commercial restrictions ; and we should 
hail the triumph of Russia because her Pro- 
Htective system would shut us out from Turkey 
as well as her own dominions! That is a queer 
philosophy.” 

Our cotemporary chooses to make this para- 
graph the text of a long article, designed to 
prove that the farmers of the United States are 
injured severely by the repeai of the British 
Corn Laws, and the opening of British ports to 
the grain of the world, and to show how they 
are injured. 

It was the theory of Hobbes, that the natural 
state of mankind is, war. Such appears to be 
the notion of our cotemporary. He deals with 
nations, as if they were not related to one an- 
other by the tie of a common humanity—as if 
each should isolate itself from all connection 
with every other. It would be difficult on his 
theory to explain, why the earth, with its sys- 
tem of land and water, its continents and isl- 
ands, bound to each other by oceans, seas, 
lakes, and riyers, is made to constitute a unit, 
or why men and women are formed of the same 
flesh and blood. This principle of isolation 
and antagonism he carries even beyond nations, 
down to classes and professions. The farmers 
are waging war against the dealers and manu- 
facturers, and these, against the farmers. It is 
the interest of one class to buy at as low a rate, 
and sell at as high a one, as possible, without 
the slightest reference to any low but that of 
its own aggrandizement. And, if it has the 
power to legislate in accomplishment of this 
policy, it is praiseworthy to do so. 

We must be permitted to say that, after read- 

ing this argument in the Tribune, so intensely 
selfish in its animus, so utterly irreconcilable 
with the Principle of Human Brotherhood, and, 
as it seems to us, so narrow and illogical in 
reasoning, our dislike of the doctrine of Pro- 
tection has increased tenfold. But, we would 
attribute to the writer not a single one of the 
qualities that offends us in his argument. 
Shall we call his article an argument? Is it 
npt rather a dogmatic exposition of his views, 
than an exhibition of reasons in support of 
them? Take a single paragraph as an illus- 
tration. To show that it is mere dogmatism, 
we will place it, with precisely reverse as- 
sumptions, in parallel columns, and the reader 
shall say, which is the more plausible : 


THE TRIBUNE DOGMATIZING, 

“The object of Great 
Britain in repealing the 
Corn Laws was to cheapen 
faod. What our farmers 
had to desire was, that food 
might not be cheap, and if 
Britain succeeded in ac- 
complishing her object, they 
were quite unlikely to profit 
by her action. But, it will be 
said it gave them a market 
they had before not enjoyed. 
On the contrary, it deprived 
them of a market of which 
they before had had posses- 
sion, and thus greatly in- 
jured them. The market of 
England was valueless un- 
less that country had large 
crops, but it was valuable 
when crops were short; and 
when that proved to be the 
case, they possessed ad- 
vantages for supplying it 
such as were enjoyed by no 
other people in the world. 


THE BRA DOGMATIZING. 
“The object of Great 
Britain in repealing the 
Corn Laws was to reduce 
the price of food to reason- 
able rates, and make it uni- 
form. What our farmors 
had to desire was. a uniform 
market, at reasonable pri- 
ces, so that Britaini, n ac- 
complishing her policy, pro- 
moted theirs. But, it may 
be said, it took from them a 
market they had before en- 
joyed. On the contrary, it 
gave them a market, of 
which they before had had 
no possession, and thus 
reatly benefited them. 
he market of England was 
of little value when that 
country had large crops, 
and not much more valu- 
able when crops were 
short; for when that proved 
to be the case, they possessed 
1 no such advantages for sup- 
They had fast at, canals, plying it as were enjoyed 
railroads, and their own by the Baltic wheat grow- 
consumption was so large, ers. True, they had fast 
that the slightest economy ships, canals, railroads— 
at home enabled them to and their own consumption 
meetalargedemandabroad. was so large that the slight- 
As a consequence of this, est economy at home ena- 
they profited largely by the bled them to meet a large 
sliding scale which forbade demand abroad, but the 
that Poland and Russia granaries of the North of 
should lay themselves out Europe were nearer, so that 
for the supply of the market orders might be sent and 
of England. If the system 
of the latter tended to en- 
hance the price of food, they 
were only foreign people 
possessing the means to 
enable them to profit by it.” 


supplies received, before 
our farmers had time to ship 
their grain. As a conse- 
quence of this, they were 
seriously damaged by the 
sliding scale, which forbade 
that they should lay them- 
selves out for the supply of 
the market of England. If 
the system of the latter 
tended to enhance the price 
oft food, the wheat growers 
of Europe were the only 
foreign people possessing 
the means to enable them 
to profit by it.” 

This is a specimen of the whole argument of 
the Zribune, if argument it can be called. To 
us it seems nothing more than a tissue of as- 
sumptions, nearly all of them utterly ground- 


less, as we shall now attempt to show. 
What farmers, what producers, of any class, 
need, is an ample, uniform market, at remu- 
nerative, not high and fluctuating prices. What 
are called high prices, have a twofold effect— 
they reduce consumption and stimulate produc- 
tion, so that the producer, even during their 
continuance, may not be so great a gainer, as 
might at first be supposed; while, in the long 
run, he will be a loser; for, production being 
immoderately stimulated, the next year will 
probably witness a glut in the market, and a 
distressing fall of prices. Now we submit, that 
these fluctuations must prove injurious, and 
ought to be guarded against as far as possible. 
The thing. needed, we repeat, is, a steady mar- 
ket, at remunerative prices. This is better 
both for producer and consumer—for the farm- 
er, tradesman, and manufacturer. 
The object of England in repealing the Corn 
Laws, was to remedy the ruinous fluctuations 
in the Corn Market, and reduce the price of 
grain to a moderate and reasonable rate—a 
policy precisely in accordance with the interests 
of the farmers not only in this country, but in 
all countries. It did not “deprive them of a 
market of which before they had had posses- 
sion,” but it did give them “a market which 
they before had not enjoyed.” On this point, 
we are directly at issue with the Zribune; and 
as mere assertion proves nothing, let us appeal 
to facts. 
The market which the Zribune says our 
farmers “had had possession of” before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, was the English mar- 
ket, under the sliding scale of duties. This sys- 
tem was adopted in 1804, and in 1828 under- 
went certain modifications, of little importance, 
however, to foreign wheat growers. 
In 1801, the amount of grain of all kinds 
imported from the United States into England 
was 372,151 Winchester quarters. From the 
year 1804 to the year 1825—and we cannot 
just now lay our hands upon a table of a later 
date—the importation generally decreased. 
One year it was 316,000 quarters; another, 
250,000; another, 172,000; another, 187,000; 
but, for the remainder of the period, it never 
reached 100,000, in any year, while it averaged 
only $33,000 ayear! The modifications of 1828 
did not essentially change this state of things. 
Our exports of all sorts of grain and provisions, 
from that time to 1842, when the British tariff 
began to be reduced, were either stationary or 
declining. Thus England was not only a com- 
paratively unimportant market, but a most ir- 
regular one—our exports of grain ranging 
from two quarters to one hundred thousand! 
Bad as the market was, our farmers had not 
“possession” of it, as the Tribune assumes, 
and for the obvious reason, that the granaries 
of the Baltic nearly always had sufficient sup- 
plies on hand; word could be sent to them im- 
mediately; and their nearness enabled shippers 
their grain into the English market 
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whole. Now, when we ¢ons 
ual average export of flour, 
0, (leaving cut the unusual ex- 
port of 1831, valued at $10,461,728,) was not 
more than five millions, it is easy to form some 
conception of the little chance the sliding scale 
‘of ‘duties ‘allowed our farmers in the Hnglish 
market. And yet, in view of the fact, shown 
by these figures, which we could multiply ad 
infinitum, and notorious to the world, that the 
English market, before the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, was mainly possessed by the European 
wheat growers, the Tribune tells our farmers 
that they had “ possession” of it! 

The tendency of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the admission of foreign grain free 
of duty, was, to make prices more uniform, by 
leaving them to be settled by natural laws, al- 
ways more regular in their operation than the 
crooked expedients of short-sighted men. Ob- 
servation would soon teach our farmers what 
kind of a market they might expect in Eng- 
land—how much it could produce itself un- 
der ordinary circumstances—what would be 
the probable foreign demand—how far the 
grain-growers of the Baltic could supply it, 
&c., and, calculating upon an increased de- 
mand, they would naturally sow more grain. 

Owing to the intervention of extraordinary 
causes, it is impossible to show clearly by facts. 
how far this tendency has made itself manifest : 
but we may safely say, that the statistics of our 
exportation since the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
give not the slightest support to the assumption 
of the Tribune, that our farmers have been 
deprived of the market in England which they. 
had before ‘the repeal. Indeed, we wonder at 
its daring, in making such an assertion. With 
our eye on a table now before us, (printed 
in Andrews’ Report,) of exports, from the 
year 1821 to the year 1852, we find that the 
value of the flour export per annum, from 1821 
to 1840, averaged about five millions; that of 
pork, hogs, lard, &c., ranged from $1,200,000 
to $1,900,000 ; that of beef, cattle, hides. &c., 
from $600,000 to $900,000. In the case of 
flour and pork, we omit a single exceptional 
year. Let us see how the account stands since 
1844, when the effect of the reduction of duties 
was beginning to be felt. The following table 
of the value of our exports of breadstuffs and 
provisions, from 1844 to 1854, we have pie- 
pared from official documents. We may remark 
that 1847 was the year of the Irish famine, 
and in 1853 began the Eastern controversy, 
which resulted in war in 1854. The large ex- 
ports of the other years, if they do not pre- 
cisely define the extent of the operation of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws* and the opening of 
the English market to our farmers, certainly 
prove the general proposition, that that policy 
has largely augmented the exportation of the 
products of American agriculture: 

BXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS. 
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We think American farmers, contrasting 
their insignificant market under the sliding 
scale, with the facts demonstrated by these 
figures, will hardly be deluded by the narrow 
polical economy of the Zribune into the notion 
that they have been robbed of a valuable mar- 
ket by “British Free Trade.” Here at least, 
they must acknowledge “ British Free Trade ” 
to be their best ally, unless indeed they fancy 
that the larger the market for their produce, 
the less their profits ! 

But the Tribune tells them, the design and 
effect of the repeal of the Corn Laws was, to 
cheapen food, and thus reduce their profits. It 
did cheapen food in England, and thereby in- 
creased the consumption, and stimulated manu- 
facturing industry. The effect was, to increase 
the demand—in other words, the market for 
breadstuffs—and this re-acted on production, 
so that the farmers everywhere were ultimately 
the gainers. If the production be stimulated 
to such a degree, that the market price of 
grain goes below the remunerating point, we 
may safely leave it to the good sense of the 
producer, to apply the remedy—which will be, 
to raise less of that article, and more of otherg. 

All that the 7ribune, therefore, says about 
the reduction of price as a result of British 
Free Trade, proves nothing, unless it can show 
that the fall is below the remunerating stand- 
ard, and it will be puzzled to do this in face of 
the fact, that our farmers have been sending 
abroad, chiefly to England, for the last eleven 
years, breadstuffs and provisions to the value 
of three hundred and fifty millions of dollars ! 

If they have stubbornly persisted in this kind 
of production and export, receiving all the 
while no remuneration for capital, time, and 
labor, they certainly need protection, but it 
should be the protection of the Lunatic Asy- 
lum. 

A word as to prices. The Tribune assumes 
that they were unprecedentedly low in New 
York from 1850 to 1853. We are not able 
now to turn to a full table of New York prices 
for a series of years; but we have a table be- 
fore us, compiled for the Baltimore American, 
a Whig paper, for the Baltimore market, in 
which the prices, we believe, generally rate a 
little lower than in New York. As it is highly 
interesting in the present discussion, we give 
the whole of it: 


Prices of Flour for the first three months of 
the year, from 1796 to 1855, inclusive. 






1829 


Years, January. February. March. 
1796 - - $12.00 $13.50 $15.00 
1797 - - 10.00 10.00 10.00 
1798 - - 8.50 8.50 8.50 
1799 - - 9.50 9.50 9.25 
1800 - - 11.50 11.25 11.50 
1801 - - 11.50 11.25 11.50 
1802 - - 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1803 - : 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1804 - - 7.50 7.50 7.00 
1805 - - 11.00 12,25 13.00 
1806 - . 7.50 7.50 7.00 
1807 - . 7.50 7.50 7.50 
1808 (embargo) 6.00 5.75 5.50 
1809 do. 5.50 7.00 7.00 
1810 (July & Aug. , 

11L& $12) 7.75 8.00 8.25 
1811 - - 11.00 10.50 10.50 
1812 (war) 10.50 10.12 9.75 
1813 do. 11.00 10.00 9.50 
1814 do. 9.25 8.25 8.00 
1815 do, 8.00 8.00 U.16 
1816 - 9.00 9.00 8.00 
1817 - 13.50 13.75 14,25 
1818 ~ 10.00 10.75 10.50 
1819 + 9.00 8.75 8.25 
1820 - 6.00 6.50 5.00 
1821 - 4.00 4.00 3.75 
1822 : 6.25 6.25 6.25 
1823 - 7.00 6.50 7.00 
1824 - 6.00 6.00 6.12 
1825 - 4.87 5.12 5.12 
1826 - 4.75 4.62 4.50 
1827 - 5.75 6.00 4.75 
1828 - ‘ a“ 4 
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1845: 4.25 
1846 - -. 6,26 4.62 
1847 +.» 4.6 6.12 
1848 - - 6.00 5.94 
1849 5.00 4.81 
1850 - - 445 4.62 
1851. . (4.86 437 
a. se: oe 4.12 
1853 - . 5.25 5.00 
1854 - -. 9,95 . 7.50 
1855 8.75 8.50 9.00 


In four years—1850 to 1863—the Tribune 
says the average price of flour was less than 
five dollars a barrel; and in 1853 it was but 
$4.56—“ less than it had been at any time for 
twenty years!” The table shows that, in 1843, 
1844, 1845—yoars of the Whig tariff—flour fell 
to $3.47 a barrel, at one time reached $4.62; 
scarcely averaged $4.25! The season of the 
greatest depression was in the year 1843, be- 
fore the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

If the table be examined carefully, it will 
be found, comparing the average price from 
1828 to 1843, (leaving out of the calculation the 
year 1837, as a clearly exceptional case,) with 
the average price from 1845 to 1854, inclusive, 
that the reduction is not so much as might 
have been fairly anticipated from the natural, 
healthful increase in the. production of the 
country. 

We have neither time nor space to point out 
and expose all the untenable assumptions of 
the Tribune. As much error may be boldly 
asserted in one column, as shall require a score 
of columns for its exposure. 

To all that the 7ribune has to say of Pro- 
tection and its results, of a free market for 
wheat and its results, of the tyrant manufac- 
tarers of England and the vassal producers of 
the United States, we shall reply by exhibiting 
a few figures: 

After the war, the first tariff enacted was 
that of 1816. In 1819, duties were still fur- 
ther increased—as they were in 1824—and in 
1828 was passed the most obnoxious of all our 
tariffs. In 1833, the Compromise bill of Mr. 
Clay became a law, under which duties were 
gradully reduced till 1842, when another tariff 
was enacted, which was supplanted by the Free 
Trade Tariff, as it is called, of 1846. So that 
it may be assumed that generally, from 1815 
to 1846, the policy of Protection was in opera- 
tion to a greater or less extent. In 1842, began 
the British policy of Reduction; but as some 
time was necessary before the new policy could 
produce its effects upon other countries, let us 
take the period from 1815 to 1846, and that 
from 1846 to 1854, for the purpose of compari- 
son. 

In the former period, our tonnage slowly rose 
from 1,368,127 in 1816 to 2,563,084, in 1846— 
or 1,194,957, an annual average increase of 
only 38,447. In the second period, eight years, 
from 1847 to 1854 inclusive, it rose from 
2,563,084 to 4,802,902—2,239,818—showing 
an average annual increase of 279,977! 

Behold the ruin inflicted by British Free 
Trade, and the opening of the English market 
to our farmers ! 

In 1816, our exports of domestic and for- 
eign products amounted to $81,920,452, From 
that time we struggled on, often falling far 
below that amount, rarely exceeding it, until 
in 1833, we sent abroad ninety millions worth 
of domestic and foreign produce. The next 
year the duties began to be reduced, and the 
reduction went on till 1842; and our exports 
went up to one hundred and four millions, one 
hundred and twenty-eight millions, one hun- 
dred and sixty-two millions, closing, in 1842, 
at nearly one hundred and five millions. The 
average was about one hundred and twenty 
millions. 

Under the tariff of 1842, our commerce was 
nearly stationary; but from the year 1846, un- 
der the influence of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and of the tariff of 1846, our exports went 
up from one hundred and thirteen and a half 
millions in that year to two hundred and thir- 
ty-one millions in 1853; and to two hundred 
and seventy-eight millions in 1854, of which 
two hundred and fifty-three aud a half millions 
were of domestic productiom®™ 

Of course, the Zribune will talk of the pre- 
ponderance of imports, the drain of the pre- 
cious metals, &c. At this late day, we do not 
think it worth while to discuss the old, thread- 
bare topic—the balance of trade—or the alleged 
impoverishment of a country by its paying 
gold and silver for a portion of its imports. 
Gold, which for some years has constituted a 
considerable portion of our exports, is one of 
the products of American industry, and it 
would be strange if it were not an article of 
trade. When we have an excess of it, we 
export it, just as we export our surplus of grain, 
when we can find a market for it. 

In conclusion, the Zribune desires us to fa- 
vor it with answers to the following questions : 

1. “Is not the price of food regulated every- 
where by that in the market of England? 

2. “Is it not, therefore, for the interest of the 
farmer everywhere, that the price in that mar- 
ket should be high ? 

3. “ Does not every increase in the quantity 
sent to that market tend to lower its price, and 
every decrease tend to raise it ? 

4, “Ts it not, then, for the interest of our 
farmers that all nations should adopt measures 
looking to the decrease of the quantity sent to 
that market ? 

5. “ Does not the protection afforded by Rus- 
sia and Germany tend to create a domestic 
market for food—to lower the quantity export- 
ed, and to raise its price? 

6. “ Would not the creation of a domestic 
market in Turkey tend greatly to produce the 
same effect, and on an enormous scale; and 
are not our farmers, therefore, directly inter- 
ested in the incorporation of that country into 
Russia ? 

7. “Would not the success of the Allies tend 
to lessen the domestic markets of Russia—to 
increase the quantity of food —— a foreign 
market, and to lower its price; and have not 
our farmers, therefore, a direct interest in dep- 
recating any such success?” 


We answer: 


1. The price of food everywhere is regulated 
mainly by the supply and_demand, with varia- 
tions produced by fluctuations in the cur- 
rency. An abundant harvest in England, with 
large supplies from the Baltic, will diminish 
the price there, while short crops with us at the 
same time, will increase prices here. On the 
other hand, if our harvest be large, a short crop 
in England, by raising the prices there, may 
stimulate our exports, and yet prices here re- 
main moderate. 

2. It is the interest of the farmer everywhere, 
that the price of food, in every market, should 
be stable, not so high as to reduce consumption, 
and depress industry, not so low as to deprive 
him of remuneration. 

3. Excess of supply over demand, in every 
market, tends to lower, as excess of demand 
over supply, tends to raise, the price. 

4, No: it is for the interest of our farmers, 
and of all farmers, that the demand for food 
should be constantly increasing, and that sup- 
ply should keep pace with the demand, so that 
Labor may be sustained, and develop itself 
under all forms of Industry. We know of no 
reason why England should be isolated and 


either country to a diminution in the quantity 
of food exported, and no such tendency to high 


prices in the English market; and as for a | of 
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stitutions—Free Schools and a Free Religion— 
‘{throughout both, would do infi tely tore to 
build it up, than all the empirical legis in |] 


the world. 


6. No: for the plain ‘teason that grain is not | 


a staple production of Turkey, and, of course, 
the decrease of what is already unimportant, 
could not produce any effects on “an enormous 
scale.’ The remediate measures for Turkey 
are—a better Religion, Education, the abolition 
of the export duty, reform in its internal admin- 
istration, and the extinction of those ruinous 
Government monopolies which grind the faces 
of all its producers. Our farmers, therefore, 


are not directly or indir interested in the 
incorporation of Turkey ussia.”” 
7. The success of es will tend to 


make Russia mind her usiness, and suf- 
fer other nations to mind theirs; to constrain 
her to desist from her Tartar policy of over- 
running the world, and devote herself to the 
Christian, common-sense policy of developing 
her resources ; in all of which, our farmers, be- 
ing men, first, then, grain-growers, have a very 
deep interest. mn 

In conclusion, we must protest against the 
cold-blooded materialism of the argument of 
the Tribune. 

Look at its position as defined by the last 
two.questions of its series. It would have the 
farmers of this country deprecate the success 
of the Allies, because it might lower the price 
of grain, and hail the triumph of Russia, be- 
cause it would raise the price of grain? Need 
we a more painful illustration of the anti-Chris- 
tian workings of the dogma of Protection 
upon Character! The Southern States, under 
the system of Slavery, constitute a large mar- 
ket for the manufactures, breadstuffs, and pro- 
ductions of the North, while cotton is furnished 
to the New England factories at cheap prices. 
Now, suppose, after the pattern of the Tribune, 
we should ask— 

Would not the abolition of Slavery tend to 
raise the price of cotton, to enable the South, 
with its rich soil, and its mineral resources, to 
supply, to a great extent, its own market with 
provisions and manufactures, and is it not 
therefore for the interest of Western farmers 
and New England manufacturers that Slavery 
should be maintained ? 

Would the implication in such a question be 
one whit more regardless of Justice and Hu- 
manity, than the implication contained in the 
last two questions of the Tribune ? 

We take leave of our cotemporary, with the 
assurance that, whilst we have spoken plainly 
of his barbarous dogma of Protection, we have 
done him and ourselves injustice, if any expres- 
sion has escaped us, inconsistent with a full 
recognition of his sincerity and earnestness. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The achievements of the Allies before Sebas- 
topol and in the Sea of Azoff, are disparaged 
by the Russian Press in this country, but the 
supporters of the Cause of Western Civilization 
are perfectly satisfied with their gains. Russia 
feels that she has sustained a serious blow. In 
fact, against the continual defeats and disasters 
she has suffered, she can set off not a single 
signal success. 

The Conference at Vienna has at last been 
finally closed; and Austria announced her pol- 
icy to be “expectant.” She will endeavor to 
maintain neutrality, watch every opportunity 
to aggrandize herself without incurring too 
much risk, and continue to play a double game. 
At present, the indications are that England 
and France will be left to bear the burden of 
the contest. It is said, we know not on what 
authority, that the French Emperor was willing 
to accede to the last overture of Russia, but 
England would not consent. We do not be- 
lieve it. There is no evidence that the Gov- 
ernments of England and France have been at 
variance during the course of the negotiation. 

We can see no indication that the war is 
becoming unpopular in either country, The 
People know that Russia is the aggressor, that 
she has outraged and insulted Europe, and has 
not yet intimated a willingness to forego her 
ambitious projects. In the British House of 
Commons, on the 4th and 5th, in a great de- 
bate on the war, the most determined purpose 
was evinced to sustain the Government until 
Russia should be compelled to make peace on 
terms safe and honorable for the Allies. The 
Tribune, with its customary Russian procliv- 
ities, says that a scheme for partitioning Tur- 
key has been “ suggested in the House of Com- 
mons by members intimately connected with 
Lord Palmerston.” We should like to see the 
authority for such a statement. Will the Trib- 
une lay the evidence before its readers? Some- 
thing was said about the fall of Turkey, in the 
House, in the course of the debate on the 5th 
inst., but the speaker was Sir James Graham, 
a determined opponent of the policy of the 
Government in regard to the War, and an ad- 
vocate of immediate Peace! 


“ With regard to the future, he regarded it 
as the great test of the ey | statesmanship of 
England to make provision for the fall of the 
Turkish Empire, and to take care that Con- 
stantinople did not fall into the hands of Russia 
on the one hand, or any great Western Power 
on the other.” 


Lord John Russell, who followed him in the 
debate, “defended the limitation imposed on 
the Danubian Principalities by the arrange- 
ment on the first proposition, as the best that 
could have been adopted under the very deli- 
cete circumstances of the case. The Princi- 
palities could not be independent. If they were 
to have self-government under the protection 
of the Porte, it was necessary to stipulate that 
they should not intrigue against the tranquillity 
of their neighbors.” 

The arrangement alluded to was, placing the 
rights conceded by the Sultan to the Principal- 
ities, dependencies of his empire, under the 
guaranty of the five Powers, instead of the sole 
guaranty of Russia. This course would not at 
all affect the relations of the Principalities to 
Turkey. Lord John Russell proceeded : 

“The question then came to be, for what 
object was the war to be continued? His an- 
swer was, in general, that it still continued to 
be the maintenance of the i ) 
Turkey, and, consequently, the security of Eu- 
rope.” 

' Again: in the Vienna Conference, one of 
the great aims of the Western Powers, con- 
stantly insisted upon, was, the incorporation of 
Turkey into the European system, so that her 
rights, independence, and integrity of territory, 
might be fully recognised and secured. There 
is not a scrap of evidence that either of them 
has abandoned, or proposes to abandon, this 
policy ; and when the Tribune speaks of “ the 
broaching of this project ” (of dismemberment) 


“on the part of the British Government,” it 


speaks of what has never taken place. That 
its own position is directly the opposite of that, 
it occupied eighteen months ago, we have 
proved, and by its silence it admits the fact; 
but all its efforts to show that the character of 
the war, or the objects for which it is waged, 
have been changed, are utterly futile. 

Meantime, Russian diplomacy is at work, to 


embarrass the Allies, by arousing the hostility | 
of Neutrals against them. Some vessels hav- 
ing been seized in the Baltic by a British com- 
mander, and confiscated, which are alleged to 
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American Minister, flattered by 
and not unwilling to signalize 
mpionship of neutral rights, has 
communication, it is said, to the 
ident, and it is expected that the Admin- 
istration will not be wanting in a display of 
proper spirit. This is all very cunning in the 
Russian Minister; but how much more he 
could have accomplished if American vessels 
had been interfered with! The Administration 
will, of course, look into the matter, and by 
timely representation, put the belligerents on 
their guard as to our commerce. But it does 
seem a little remarkable that our Representa- 
tives should need the vigilance of Count Nes- 
selrode, to induce them to look to the protec- 
tion of our Commercial Rights! 

The truth is, Russia is vain enough to sup- 
pose that she can, by her expert diplomacy, 
convert this Republic into a kind of satellite ; 
and there are some of our countrymen silly 
enough to be flattered by her amiable demon- 
stration. 









THE GOVERNOR AND JUDGES OF KANSAS 
TERRITORY. 


Our readers may recollect something of a 
correspondence concerning Indian rights and 
wrongs in Kansas, printed last winter, exposing 
gross frauds to which the Indians had been 
subjected, shameless movements on the part of 
Missouri marauders to monopolize all the best 
claims, criminal participation in them by offi- 
cers of the United States army, and connivance 
of the President and Secretary of War, or at least 
utter neglect to interfere for the punishment of 
the wrong done. We prepared and published 
a, careful synopsis of the correspondence, award- 
ing great praise to Mr. Manypenny, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, for his vigilance, loy- 
alty, and courage. 

Among other persons charged with question- 
able speculations in Indian lands, were Gov. 
Reeder, and several other functionaries. Of 
course, the accused parties were incensed 
against the Commissioner. The army officers 
denounced him—Gov. Reeder was indignant— 
how Col. Davis felt, we had no means then of 
ascertaining, for it seems that a very important 
part of the actual correspondence was not re- 
ported to Congress, of course, not printed. This 
was 4 letter from that gentleman, to the Presi- 
dent, dgted December 16th, 1854, against Col. 
Manypenny, calling upon the President to deal 
with him, in “a proper” manner. As the 
Commissioner was not removed, it is not un- 
likely that the letter was withheld, because 
Col. Davis subsequently obtained some new 
light, or, out of regard to his feelings, it was 
thought best that he should not appear before 
the Public, as an unsuccessful complainant. 
The Letter is copied by the New York Even- 
ing Post from the Leavenworth Herald, of 
March 21st, but how the editor obtained pos- 
session of a copy doth not appear: 


{From the Leavenworth Herald, March 2.] 


War Department, WasHineTon, 
December 16, 1854. 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to transmit 
copy of a letter this day received from the Com- 
manding General of the army, calling attention 
to a statement in the published report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in relation to 
the murder of Lieutenant Grattan and his com- 
mand, which statement is considered an act of 
injustice to the army, and a misrepresentation 
of the important facts in the case. All the re- 
liable information received at this Department 
confirms the view taken by the Commanding 
General of the transaction; and it is charitable 
to suppose that the assailment of the Commis- 
sioner was the result of the ignorance incident 
to his want of any personal observation of the 
matter of which he so recklessly writes. 

In submitting this subject to your considera- 
tion, I also invite your attention to the fact, that 
the same report of the Commissioner contains 
a renewal of the accusations heretofore made by 
him against officers stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth, which was the snbject of inquiry, and the 
result some time since laid before you. The 
replies of the officers, then communicated, dis- 
prove every material averment of the Commis- 
sioner in relation to them, and it was to have 
been hoped that moral considerations would 
have prevented him publishing his gratuitous 
accusations, even if he could not recognise the 
impropriety of invading the limits of a distinct 
Department of your Administration, and of as- 
suming to judge of matters which you had 
thought proper to consign to the care of an- 
other. 

This indelicacy was not confined simply to a 
narrative of events, but extended to a radical 
change in the military system of the country; 
proposing to control the Indians by the organi- 
zation of a new kind of force, which, with more 
assurance than would become a veteran Gener- 
al, he pronounces better adapted to the service. 

I have deemed it due to the army, and to the 
Department of which I have charge, to invite 
your special attention to the injustice and dis- 
courtesy, and to ask of your hand: what may 
seem to you proper in the case. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Jerrerson Davis, Secretary of War. 

To the President. 


Col. Manypenny is still Commissioner, and 
this fact shows that the President took a differ- 
ent view of his conduct from that taken by his 
Secretary. We have yet to learn, however, that 
any measures have been adopted by the Presi- 
dent to show his disapprobation of the conduct 
of the accused officers ; probably he was unwill- 
ing to come to an open issue with the Secreta- 
ry of War. But, towards Governor Reeder and 
the other Territorial officials, he has not shown 
quite so much forbearance, a8 appears by the 
following letter : 


W. L. Marcy to Governor Reeder. 
DEPARTMENT OF SratTE, 
Washington, June 11, 1855. 

Sir: Iam directed by the President to in- 
form you that with the developments before 
him in reference to purchases of Kansas half- 
breed reservations made by you in the Territory 
of Kansas, and in which, as you state, Judges 
Johnston and Ellmore, of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory, and Mr. Isaacs, the District 
Attorney, participated, and in reference also to 
other gpeculations by you in lands of the Ter- 
ritory, apparently in violation of acts of Con- 
gress Po of regulations of the Department, he 
feels embarrassed to see how, consistently with 
his convictions of duty, he can allow the present 
official relation to the Territory of yourself or 
of either of the other gentlemen named to con- 
tinue, unless the impressions which now rest 
upon his mind shall be removed by satisfactory 
explanations. 

President will, however, be glad to re- 
ceive and consider any explanations which you 
may desire to make in regard to the character 
an genet of » § sey ganar ah 
to, and particularly the matters en of in 
the letter of G. W. Clarke, Indian agent, dated 
May 8, 1855, and addressed to the Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs for Kansas, a copy of 
which was forwarded to you at Easton, on the 
Bi bedient 

ir, ve your obedien 
an. ET aes 

Hon. A. H. Reeder, care of John Cochran, 

Surveyor, &c., City of New York. 

A similar letter, June 14th, was addressed 
by Attorney General Cushing, to Judges John- 
ston and Ellmore, and Col. Isaacs, Attorney of 
the Territory. Governor Reeder promises a re- 
ply on his arrival in Kansas. It is not likely 
that any of the gentlemen named will be able 
to render explanations satisfactory to the Pres- 
ident, so that we presume they will all be dis- 
Mr. Atchison and his associates will doubt- 


put so will Col. Manypenny, and other advo- 
cates of fair and honest dealings with the In- 
fiers. ‘ sg ; 


hehe 


his In this matter, we cannot yet impute to the 








| and his friends, or to farther their conspiracy. 





Jess exult over the decapitation of Gov. Reeder, 


So far as we can form an opinion from pub. 
lished documents, the Governor's conduct in 
relation to Indian lands has been highly culpa. 
ble, and we see not how the President could 
have winked at it without subjecting himself 
to censure. But, he has no right to conniy, 
at an offence in one case, which he punishes 
in another. The army officers arraigned by 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are ag). 
pable as the Governor; the whole correspond. 
ence proves this; let punishment be Visited 
upon them all. And, in appointing a succes. 
or to Governor Reeder, the Public will expect 
at least to see no change for the worse in yo. 
gard ‘to Slavery. We are not an admire; of 
the present incumbent. Aside from his land 
speculations, he has, we think, fallen shor of 
his duty to the actual settlers of Kansas, He 
ought never to have recognised the validity of 
the election in that Territory. It was a palpa. 
ble, stupendous fraud; he knew it, for such he 
proclaimed it ; he had the power to set it aside, 
and ought to have done it. 

Again: when he saw Kansas invaded, he 
| had authority to apply to the President fo 
help. Why did he not do so? And why, after 
having ordered a special election, did he leave 
Kansas to its fate, and return to Pennsylvania, 
instead of remaining on the spot, and takino 
measures in advance to guard the independence 
of the ballot-box ? 


For all these reasons, we are not prepared to 
join with some papers in regarding Governor 
Reeder as a kind of martyr in the Cause of 
Freedom. That he sincerely desired Kansas 
to be free, that he took certain precautions to 
secure a free expression of opinion by the 
actual settlers, we cheerfully admit, but the 
crisis required a much bolder and more deter. 
mined man. 

Now, should the President appoint in his 
place one more acceptable to the Slavery 
Propagandists, the Public will justly infer that 
the removal of Governor Reeder was not dic. 
tated by a sense of Justice, but by a corrupt 
desire to please the South and Messrs. Atchi- 
son and Stringfellow. 





LET US UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER. 


A word to our friend G., of the Ashtabula 
Sentinel. He has either misunderstood us, or 
we have misunderstood him. If he is in fayor 
of a reorganization of the Political Anti-Slavery 
Movement, on the same general principles, with 
the same general object, and operating by the 
same general methods as characterized it in 1852 
and 1848, then we are with him. But if he is 
for a nondescript, indefinite, half-way sort of 
movement, that, while professing great independ- 
ence of the Know Nothing Order, shall in fact 
be controlled by it, then we are against him. 

National Era. 

We have no re-organization to ask. We are 
already organized. Our Republican party of 
last year, organized on the proper basis. The 
President and his party had declared for sus- 
taining and extending Slavery by the Federal 
Government. The Republican party took def- 
nite and distinct issues on that proposition, 
leaving Slavery to the States, they intend to 
wield the final power for Freedom only. This 
is the issue between the Administration and 
the Republicans. We therefore go for sustain- 
ing the Republican party as formed, or the issue 
which was then adopted, and opposing all efforts 
to modify that issue or to adopt others on which 
we may disagree. Ours is neither a “nonde- 
script, indefinite, nor half-way movement.” Its 
character is well defined, easily understood, 
and it will not be controlled by Know Nothings, 

Ashtabula ( 0.) Sentinel. 

Let us understand each other. If G. read 
our avtlele, he must have seen our subject was 
National, not State action. We insisted on a 
reorganization of the Political Anti-Slavery 
Movement, for the Presidential campaign. He 
answers, by saying that they have, in Ohio, a 
Republican Party, which needs no reorganiza- 
tion! We speak of one thing—he answers us 
by talking of another. 

Now, so far as the States are concerned, we 
wish our friends all success in honest and wise 
efforts to secure a Party of Freedom, whether 
they call it Republican, or Independent Demo- 
cratic, an existing organization, or a re-organ- 
ization, That, however, is not the question. 
There is no National Organization,"of any kind, 
which proposes the establishment of Freedom, 
as the law of the Federal Government. There 
is a National Old Line Democratic Party ; and 
we have now a National Know Nothing Party. 
If the Anti-Slavery voters intend to act with 
neither of these, what do they intend to do? 
Why talk of “Fusion?” Do they expect to 
fuse with the Old Line Democrats or National 
Know Nothings? All voters in the Free 
States, outside of these organizations, are pret- 
ty well fused already. The thing they need is, 
organization. Now, has G. any other plan to 
propose, than “a Political Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment, on the same general principles, with the 
same general object, and operating by the 
same general methods as characterized it in 
1852 and 1848?” If he has, let him propose 
it—if he has not, let him say whether he is 
with us or. not. If the old, experienced Anti- 
Slavery men do not take the lead, who will? 
And is it not high time, when Slavery and 
Hunkerism are concentrating their forces and 
organizing for the campaign of 1856, that we 
should be at least comparing opinions, and 
working for united action? Have our friends 
concluded to await the decision of the Know 
Nothing Councils in the Free States, so as to 
assign to them the lead? 


For one, let us say distinctly and emphati- 
cally, we will never support any organization, 
let it be as loud as it may in its Anti-Slavery 
professions, which embraces or countenances 
Secresy in method, or Discrimination in natu- 
ral or political rights, on account of color, 
birth, or religion, If voters, who have been 
styled Whigs, Democrats, or Know Nothing, 
will-unite in open, independent, direct action, 
in favor of Freedom, and against Slavery, 
without the attempt to make such union min- 
ister to other organizations with which they 
may be associated, we can act with them; but, 
let not the Know Nothings of the free States 
delude themselves with the notion that they 
can rally the masses of tho North and West 
under their banner. They cannot do it: we 
trust, the majority of them are convinced of 
this; and we hope that they will consent to give 
up at once their organization, and join heartily 
and honestly in a real Party of Freedom. 

So much as to National action. Now, as t 
State action. Ifa citizen of Ohio, our motto 
would be, co-operation with individuals, 0 ® 
Party of Freedom, Now dhd Always ; but, co 
operation with Know Nothings, as a Party, 
Never ! 

We are not sorry to see that the Independent 
Democrats have called a Mass State Conver 
tion, to meet at Columbus, on the 13th, the 
day of the meeting of the delegate Republi- 
can Convention. 

If the action of the latter be open, honest, 
and single-eyed, they will ratify it; if otherwis®, 
they will be on hand to mark out their oe 
line of policy. It is all well enough to insist 
upon forgetting and sinking differences ‘b 
opinion on non-essentials, but let no true Lib- 
erty Man permit himself to be driven into 9" 
arrangement implying a sanction to Loe 
Nothingi « Co-o ion,” as it is ’ 
may prove a snare. Ts ent of om 
suppose there are but two actual Stilt 
Organizations in Ohio—the Old Line Demoe 
racy, and the Know Nothing pay. gar 
when co-operation is talked of, it has no 7°.” 

nce to-action with the former, What, then, 
et May it not prove simply ax 
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of all the elements of opposition in the State, 
ander the lead of the Know Nothing Organiza- 
tion? That is the danger; and it is this appre- 
hension that has awakened the suspicion of the 


old Liberty Men, 


Now, we do not believe that any true Anti- 
Slavery man who has hitherto belonged to the 
Secret Order intends or desires to entrap Anti- 
Slavery men opposed to it. We believe a sin- 


or religion. 


We will do the same. 


pam Since the foregoing was written, we 
have received the Ashtabula Sentinel of the 
21st, containing the following clear and satis- 
factory article from the pen of Mr. Giddings. 
This unequivocal and bold statement in regard 
to the proper course of State policy, shows be- 
yond all doubt what is his position in regard 


to National policy: 


In July last, men of various political parties 
in our State left their former associations, 
and, uniting under the name of Republicans, 
pledged themselves to oppose the President’s 
policy of sustaining Slavery by Federal legisla- 
tion. To carry out their views, they nominated 
candidates for State offices. Men who after- 
wards joined the new order called Know Noth- 
ings, assisted in nominating those candidates, 
and were in honor and honesty bound to vote 


for them. 


Soon after the election, however, they left the 
Republican platform and organization, formed 
a new political party, and, entirely ignoring the 
issne to which the Republicans stood pledged, 
adopted an entirely different platform of prin- 
ciples. In their State Council, held on the 
3lst of October, they determined to nominate 
candidates of -their own, and by resolution 
declared that in such cases “the true test of 
membership was” to vote an unscratched ticket ! 
No party ever assumed a more exclusive posi- 
tion. The whole record of that Council, now. 
before us, shows a full determination to put 
down all other parties. At the April eléction, 
they nominated candidates wherever they be- 
lieved themselves to possess numbers sufficient 
to elect them, and exerted their influence to 
defeat every Republican nominated in opposi- 


tion to them. 


They proposed several candidates for Pres- 
ident, not one of whom was ever heard to utter 
a sentiment in favor of Freedom. They became 
far more active in the political field than either 
of the other parties. It became perfectly mani- 
fest, that the Republican party was destined to 
a total overthrow, if the 
sessed the power to effect that object. 
now as plain as the sun in the heavens, that 
either the Know Nothings or the Republicans 
must disband ; both cannot be victorious. 

But the April elections resulted disastrously 
for their cause, and they became less confident. 
The President of the State Council, in a letter 
addressed to the “ Executive Council,” dated 
the 2d of June, assures that body that they 
have not numbers sufficient to carry our next 


election, unless they can “ draw other parties 


to them.” 


To effect that object, he advised corrections 
of their platform, so as to admit naturalized cit- 
izens to the enjoyment of equal privileges with 
native Americans, and “to express their opin- 
ion on all questions now agitating the nation.” 
Three months previously, 
pastoral letter to the subordinate lodges, had 
stigmatized the naturalized Germans as “ Red 
Republicans, not less dangerous than the advo- 
He also denounced the 
agitation of the slave question with as much 
distinctness as Stephen A. Douglas had ever 
done in the Senate of the United States. These 
letters are now before us. From them, the ob- 
ject of the proposed amendments is clearly 


cates of absolutism.” 


shown. 


The State Council met at Cleveland on the 
2d instant, to nominate candidates for State 
offices, but postponed that duty until August, 
to ascertain how far they “can draw other par- 
ties to them,” by their change of principles. 

They published their amended platform, and 
their object appears to have been at least in 
part effected ; for some editors were struck with 
tg importance, declaring that all difficulties to 
aunion between Know N 
cans had been removed. 

We look upon the maiter in a different light. 
The whole proceedings of the Know Nothings, 
in abandoning the Republican issue, in substi- 
tuting one excluding those naturalized citizens 
who voted with us in October ; their organizing 
themselves into ® secret political party, with 
the expectation of controlling our State elec- 
tions, and the election of President; their hos- 
tile attitude to the Republican party at the 
April elections; their ch 
doctrines on meeting with a repulse; their 
postponement of nominatians until August, in 
order to see “how far they can draw Republi- 
cans to them”—all their turnings, twistings, and 
tergiversations, we look upon as puerile as pu- 
tillanimous. We feel restrained from character- 
wing them in appropriate language, for the rea- 
son that a large proportion of the members who 
united with the Order from pure motives have 
quietly withdrawn from it, and desire to see it 
P into oblivion as soon and quietly as possi- 
- To those men we have no objection. We 
ask no man to what party he has heretofore be- 
longed. Our interrogatory is, do you now be- 
ong to any opposing B asus association? If 

mative, we respect him 
“8a man, but repudiate his politics; if in the 
negative, we welcome him to our ranks. 

But will men, who still adhere to the new or- 
ganization, come into our Convention, and 
share in our deliberations? We think no hon- 
orable man, pledged to a distinct opposin 
'y, bound to support its interests, to vote for its 
Nominees, will oaine his true character. 
whet ghell, Republicans nominate candidates 

08 ere to an opposing party ?—men 
who have abandoned Fg on which we 
united last year, who have faced to the right 
and to the left, and to the right about, with this 


dro 
ble 
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abandon the Pittsburgh platform, which we re- J. H. Covtrer, Chairman, 

sard as the most perfect political creed ever pub- Jas. M. Westwarer, 

ished, and the “Free Democratic” y, which Apams JEWETT, 
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the Republican Organization; and 
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LETTER FROM MR. CHASE. 


scription on account of Birth or Creed. 
Crnctnnatt, June 15, 1855. 


behalf of the ee Count 
address a Mass Meeting of the 


just received. 
If God — my life and health, I will be 
with you. It willdo me good to breathe the 


beasts at Ephesus,” will also be present. I want 
to feel again the strengthening grasp of his 
friendly hand, and to hear his earnest words in 
defence of Freedom, and in defiance of her en- 
emies. 


garchy ? 
ed on the American People. All other issues 


differences of opinion must be disregarded for 
the sake of agreement and harmony on the 
Common Platform of No SLAveRY OUTSIDE OF 
Suave States. Upon this Platform all must 
be welcome, of whatever birth, and of whatever 
creed, who are willing to unite, in good faith, 
for the defence of Freedom and Free Institu- 
tions. 

Uniting in this spirit—discarding all jeal- 
ousies—merging all differences in a common 
resolve to rescue our country from the domin- 


mate influence of the National Government on 


tional principles, and in the justice of its sacred 
cause. Faithfully, your friend, 


S. P. Cuass. 
Lyman W. Hall, Esq. 





STATE MASS CONVENTION. 
To the People of Ohio: 


now in active existence in this country—the 
Old Line Democratic, and the Know Nothing, 
or American, parties. Of these, the Democratic 
party still abides by its old Baltimore Platform, 


the Slave Power, while it denounces and oppo- 
ses all resistance from freemen ; and has, more- 
over, plunged the State of Ohio into a more 
grievous and unjust system of taxation than 
has heretofore been endured in this country, or 
perhaps any other; and has brought such oth- 
political evils upon us as call loudly for re- 
ess. 

The Know Nothing party, at its first National 
Convention, established a power within its 
bosom, which could at least be interpreted to 
ignore the oe question of Freedom; while 
at its second and late National Assembly it has 


but which is believed to be equivocal by many 
honest and thinking men. Also, a large and 


very action. 


noble and true men 


price of liberty.” 


of the Gene’ 


which they may have been indentifi 
MASS CONVENTION, at COLUMBUS, 
On the 13th day of July, 1855, 


of Freedom inthe American Union. 
that Cuaries Sumner, of Massachusetts 
address the 


ent Democracy of Ohio. 
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=p 
very charge of coalescing with'them robs us of 
a portion of our moral power, which we should 
wield, if arrayed distinctly in opposition to 


The attitude of the Republican party is one 
e 


same + fundamental principles on which 
It is founded 
Tee all men are 


right to life, diberty, and happiness.” Stand- 
cere desire exists among the true friends of, mm on aieraks we cannot ssihanadia to bar- 
Freedom. in Ohio to unite, independently of 
existing parties, on the Anti-Slavery issue, 
without any covert purpose. Let. the dele- 
gate Convention of the 13th of July demon- 
strate this policy to the satisfaction of candid, 
intelligent men, and all will go well—but, we 
ust add, the placing of the name of Mr. Chase 
at the head of a Know Nothing ticket will be 
no such demonstration, but a mere contrivance 
to prevent a rupture. Not even his reputation 
could redeem a ticket bearing the names of 
men known as the advocates of Oath-bound, 
Secret Political Associations, and of Discrimi- 
nation in political rights on account of birth 
You might as well attempt to 
yoke together Pro-Slavery and Anti-Slavery. 

” Wedictate to nobody, but, as an independent 
man, we speak to independent men. They will 
think and act for themselves, and act honestly, 


other class of men, who occupy a position so 
far beneath us, without compromising our own 


The inherent power of truth and justice con- 


them, in order to obtain votes of the 


But we are daily becoming more and more 


e accomplishment of its 
es ; that our Convention 


otism commensurate with the objects for which 
it has been called ; and that when the autumnal 
elections shall bring us to the battle-field, Ohio 
will lead the column of States to a victory 
more elevated and more glorious than was ever. 


The spirit of the Letter we subjoin is just 
and liberal. It repudiates the policy of Pro- 


My Dear Sir: Your letter, inviting me, in 
Committee, to 
eople of Port- 
age county, at Ravenna, on the 4th of July, is 


free air of the Reserve, and te hold communion 
with her freemen. You offer a strong addition- 
al inducement, when you assure me that the 
intrepid Wane, with whom “I fought with 


And this reminds me of the great issue of 
the day, Freepom or Slavery? A Government 
of the People, or a Government of the Oli- 
his is the issue which the abolition 
of Freedom in Kansas and Nebraska has forc- 


must stand out of the way of this. All minor 


ion of the Slave Power, and to place the legiti- 


the side of Liberty, the Party of Freedom will 
be as invincible in strength and numbers, as it 
is impregnable in the soundness of its constitu- 


It is known that two political parties are 


procuring or winking at all the aggressions of 


ranged itself unmistakeably and by a large ma- 
jority on the side of Slavery. The State Con- 
vention of Ohio, however, has adopted a Plat- 
form which is penalty considered Anti-Slavery, 


respectable minority have withdrawn from the 
National Convention on account of its Pro-Sla- 


Now, the Delegate Convention, which has 
been called to meet at Columbus on the 13th of 
July next, will in all probability be composed, 
to a great extent, of men who have heretofore 
acted and many of whom are still connected 
with one or the other of these parties. We 
hope and believe that such delegates will at- 
tend the Convention unfettered by their party 
ties, and will absolve themselves from whatever 
may be antagonistic to Freedom in those or- 
ganizations, being urged by a multitude of 
om all quarters of the 
State, who insist that “eternal vigilance is the 


We therefore call upon all who demand that 
the National Government shall undo the evil of 
the Nebraska iniquity—redress the election out- 
rages upon Kansas, by taking vigorous measures 
to prevent the recurrence of such lawless 
wrongs—refuse the admission of any more Slave 
States or Slave Territory into the Union—abol- 
ish Slavery in all the National Territories and 
in the District of Colambia—and repeal the in- 
famous Fugitive Slave Act, and make no more 
compromises in favor of Slavery—all who be- 
lieve State Rights paramount to the authority 
Government, unless surrendered 
by terms expressed in the Constitution—we call 
upon all such, without regard to the parties with 
to meet in 


to give encouragement to the Delegate Conven- 
tion, and to endorse its action in such a way as 
to insure its triumphant success at the polls, if 
it shall act in relation to Freedom as nobly as 
we anticipate ; but, if it should unexpectedly 
make the live questions of Liberty subservient 
to different purposes, then to adopt such a Plat- 
form and nominate such a Ticket as will not be 
unworthy of the third State and first champion 


It gives us pleasure to be able to assure the 
people 


now travelling in the West, will be present, and 
Convention. We hope for the 
presence, also, of other distinguished advocates 


Tue Parriarcuan Instirvtion!—We copy 
the following advertisement from the National 


Intell : 
T4 with 
Fo SALE, a valuable von apahn  yon a _ ok 


century, at the Capital of the model Republic, in 
a District under the legislation, not of any State, 
but of the nation, and through the columns of 
the most dignified and best reputed journal of 
the country, it is published to the world that a 
mother, and her two children of the tender ages 
of six and eight years, will be sold, to be sent 
forever from the only home they have ever 
known ; and, in a spirit of accommodation, it is 
| intimated to purchasers that these young chil- 
dren and their mother may be torn from each 
| other also, and separated forever. Lest it shall 
‘8¢-| be said by some that such instances as this are 
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("FROM EUROPE. 
By the steamer St. Louis, from Southampton, 


from mathe arrived at Halifax, we have 
London iverpool advices to the 9th instant, 
The news is important, as showing how vig- 
orously the Allies are pressing the war. 

Scarcely had the Atlantic left Liv 1 with 
the news of the + successes of the Allies, 
than farther intelligence in reference to their 

ition in the Sea of Azoff reached England. 
rom a despatch which had been received at 
the Admiralty, from Sir E. Lyons, dated 
Kertsch, May 31, it appears that the squadron 
in the Sea of Azoff had appeared before Genit- 
chi, landed a body of seamen and marines, and, 
after driving Russians from the place, 
destroyed th ts @nd vessels laden with 
corn and su or the Russian army. Only 
one man unded. Since entering the 
Sea of Azoff, four war steamers and two hundred 
and forty vessels employed in conveying sup- 
sha to the Russian army in the Crimea have 
en destroyed. 

The Paris Moniteur of the 4th publishes the 
following despatch from General Pelissier to 
the Minister of War: 

“ Crimea, June 1. — We have sprung two 
mines in front of the Flagstaff Bastion. The 
second explosion did considerable damage to 
the enemy. 

“Tn the ravine of Careening bay, in advance 
of our works, our engineers discovered a trans- 
verse line of twenty-four cubic cases filled with 
gunpowder, each forty centimetres thick on the 
inside, placed at equal distances, and buried 
just beneath the sod. Each case contained 
one-fiftieth of a kilogramme of powder, and was 
covered with a fulminating apparatus which 
would explode by the simple pressure of the 
foot. These cases have been taken up by our 
— 

despatch from Prince Gortschakoff, dated 
the 29th of May, states that the Allies had oc- 
eupied Kertsch, but had not pushed into the in- 
terior ; and that, in consequence of the measures 
he had taken to prevent it, the Allies would not 
be able to cut off the communications of the 
Rassian army. 

The Gazette of Frankfort publishes a des- 
patch from Odessa, to the effect that the Rus- 
sians were raising batteries to command the 
channed near Genitchi, which connects the 
Putrid Lake with the Sea of Azoff. 

Letters from Berlin to the Ist. instant state 
that the successes of the Allies in the Sea of 






.Azoff have made a deep impression there. 


It is observed that the large proportion of 
cavalry in the Russian army will cause a stop- 
page of supplies from the countries of the Don 
to be felt with peculiar pressure. 

On the 23d ultimo, one hundred and ninety 
eases of cholera had occurred at St. Peters- 
burgh. 

The news from Kertsch to the 3d instant 
states that everything was going on satisfac- 
torily. Soujak Kali was evacuated by the 
Russians on the 28th. They burnt all the prin- 
cipal buildings, and abandoned sixty guns and 
six mortars, having first rendered them un- 
serviceable. 

The cholera is said to have appeared in the 
Austrian army at Gallicia. 

A letter has arrived from the French camp 
before Sebastopol, dated May 22d, which states 
that the Allies were on the eve of great events, 
that everything was prepared, &c. The last 
arrangements had been made in a council of 
war, at which Generals Canrobert, Pelissier, 
Bosquet, Lord Raglan, Omer Pasha, Brown, 
Della, Marmora, and Admirals Bruat and Lyons, 
were present. All the reinforcements had come 
up, making the French army amount to 200,000 
men. 

A telegraphic despatch from Cagliari an- 
nounces the death of the Bey of Tunis on the 
night of June Ist. His successor and cousin, 
Sidi Mohammed Bey, ascended the throne with- 
out obstacle. 

The British and French fleets in the Baltic 
were on the 4th of June close to Cronstadt. 
Admiral Dundas had made a reconnoissance, 
and found that new fortifications had been 
erected since last year. Several vessels, laden 
with timber, had been captured by the Allies. 

Miscellaneous.—The French Exposition is 
more flourishing. The King of Sardinia will 
probably meet Queen Victoria in Paris in Au- 
gust, and perhaps the Sultan will also go there. 

Tn Spain, the Government represents the Carl- 
ist insurrection as being entirely suppressed ; 
but the province of Catalonia has been placed 
in a state of siege, and troops continue to leave 
Madrid, leading to the inference that trouble still 
exists there. 

Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, has had a private interview with the Pope 
and King of Naples. There existed considera- 
ble speculation as to its object. 

Vienna Conference Closed.— The Vienna 
Conference was formally closed at the sitting 
held on the 4th instant. It is further said, that 
Austria considers herself released from all en- 
gagements to the Western Powers, the latter 
having refused to conclude a peace upon rea- 
sonable terms. She still, however, professes 
herself an ally of France and England. 

Latest from the Seat of War.—The bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol was recommenced on the 
6th. The day the Asia sailed, a despatch was 
received from Lord Raglan, dated June 8th, at 
6 o’clock, P. M., announcing that, after a fierce 
bombardment, the French attacked and carried 
the Mamelon and White Towers. The greatest 
gallantry was displayed on both sides, and the 
loss of both was very great, but no figures are 
given. This event gave a great buoyancy to 
og feeling, and caused a slight rise in con- 
sols. 

By the Asia, we have the details of some of 
the actions before Sebastopol, which were pre- 
viously made known by telegraph. 

The actions on the nights of May 22d and 
23d evinced great gallantry on the part of the 
French. But the details show that these actions 
were not victories, but only a successful at- 
tempt to destroy very dangerous works. 

he Allied forces, which advanced on the 
Tchernaya, consisted of 20,000 men. The con- 
dition of the ground shows that the Russians 
never intended to maintain that position. 

At Kertsch, the Allies found 17,000 tons of 
coal, fifty dismounted guns, but no powder or 
stores. 

The Allies propose to fortify Yenikale, and 
gee it by the Turks, but they will not hold 

ertsch. 

England.—Both Houses of Parliament met 
on the 4th instant. In the House of Lords, the 
newspaper stamp act duties bill passed through 
the committee. After a protracted discussion, 
which continued for two or three days, Sir Fran- 
cis Baring’s motion was permitted to pass nem. 
COM, Viz: That the House, having seen with re- 
gret that the Vienna Conference had not led to 
a termination of hostilities, feels it a duty to 
declare that it will continue to give every sup- 
port to her Majesty in the prosecution of the 
war, until she shall, in conjunction with the Al- 
lies, obtain for the country a safe and honora- 
ble peace. 

Markets—In the London money mar- 
— funds showded an unchecked buoyancy, 
and experienced on the 4th a further advance of 
4; consols for July account 913 @91f. On 
the 5th, funds were less firm, owing to a gener- 
al desire to realize. Consols declined to 91}. 
The crops throughout Great Britain were prom- 
ising. ~ 

Pioetpeit June 4.—The cotton market closed 
with an upward tendency, as compared with 
H i rates, and prices for all kinds were jd. 

igher. 

ere is no quotable change in any article of 
breadstuffs, but the market was rather less firm. 
American wheat was held at 13s. without — 
ers. Flour inactive. Corn is in light demand; 
yellow and mixed have advanced 6d. ; white ls. 
10d. Baltimore and Philadelphia corn nomi- 
nally 42s. (@ 45s.; yellow Sis. 6d. @ 52s.; 
white 52s. @ 53s. 

Beef and pork are steady, with an increasin 
consumptive demand. Bacon is firm, and hold- 
ers ask 50s.(@ 51s. Lard is firmer. 

Latest.—Breadstuffs had undergone no change 
of moment, except corn, which had advanced 
ls. Provisions were generally firm. 


The proceeds of the lands and property, ec- 
esiastical and other, to be sold Sone a new 
Spanish law, are estimated at $500,000,000. 
Reich, when’ it begins to come into play. will 
make a great difference in the state of things 
‘Spain, The other day it was reported in 
that the ima in the church 
Francisco el Grande was sweating blood 


be credited that 






and water, in 








arrived at New York, and the steamer Asia, ; 


_erash was the result. 


i: 4 
armed force to clear the plaza. A Spanish | 
paper justly remarks: “It is to be hoped that 
the Government will take proper measures that 
these gcénes may not be reproduced, unworthy 
subterfuges which react against the religion 
and the honor of the Spanish people.” 


Mr. Greeley gives a long account of a few 
hours’ incarceration in one of the prisons of 
Paris, at the suit of a sculptor who wanted 
to make him liable for the cost of a statue sent 
on to the New York Crystal Palace exhibition, 
which had never been returned. Not conceiv- 
ing himself bound to take the Crystal Palace 
on his shoulders, he resisted the claim of the 
sculptor, and the Court by deciding the case in 
his favor soon relieved him from all difficulties. 
His brief sojourn in a Paris debtor’s prison en- 
abled him to discover that another American 
was in the same place, and to be instrumental 
in procuring his release. 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamer Star of the West, from San Juan, 
with $625,000 in specie on freight, and 500 
passengers, arrived at New York on the even- 
ing of the 24th instant. She connected with 
the steamer Pacific, which left San Francisco 
at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 1st instant. 

The Star of the West left at San Juan the 
British steam frigate Buzzard and the French 
steam frigate Aacheson, said to be awaiting the 
arrival of the Kinney Expedition. 

The United States sloop-of-war St. Mary’s 
left San Juan del Sud on the 7th, all well. 

The municipal election in San Francisco cre- 
ated great excitement, and resulted in the choice 
of the following officers, viz: Democrats—James 
Van Ness, Mayor; William McKibbon, Treasu- 
rer; Andrew Moulder, Comptroller; J. Hoff, 
Surveyor. The Know Nothings elected the Tax 
Collector, Harbor Master, City Marshal, and City 
Attorney. The Democrats elected four Alder- 
men and four assistants; and the Know Noth- 
ings also four each. 

The gambling law went into operation on the 
17th ultimo, and the gambling saloons closed 
forever. 

The snow was still several feet deep in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

The creditors and time-certificate holders of 
Page, Bacon, & Co., have had several large 
meetings relative to refusal of Daniel L. Page 
to secure parties who came forward two months 
since to sustain the house. Committees were 
appointed to examine the affairs of the house 

enerally. Finally, at a meeting on the 29th 
fay, C. K. Garrison pledged property to the 
amount of $400,000 to support the house by 
way of serving the creditors and staying further 
legal proceedings. The creditors now look for- 
ward with renewed hope of being fully indem- 
nified. 

The affairs of Adams & Co., being investiga- 
ted in the Fourth District Court, Judge Lake 
has decided that bankers are entitled to the 
benefit of the insolvent laws. 

Letters from San Francisco render it proba- 
ble that Walker and Kinney’s expeditions will 
join forces in Nicaragua. The Alta Califor- 
nia says that Walker enters Nicaragua at the 
express invitation of Castillun, the democratic 
candidate for President there, and who still is 
waging war against the legitimate party. 
Walker has a formal compact with the State, 
granting him 72,000 acres of territory, to be 
chosen from any public lands in Nicaragua. 

May 30.—Gallego flour $13. Grain depress- 
ed. Money tight. 

China.—Advices from Canton, April 14th, 
say that the pirates under Holuk, numbering 
over 1,000, had been attacked and killed. 


The steamer George Law arrived at New 
York on Monday morning, from Aspinwall, 
with the California mails of the 2d of June, 
and $1,052,000 in gold dust. She brings 700 
passengers. 

As the passengers by this steamer were cross- 
ing the Isthmns, and were descending a steep 
grade, the coupling of one of the forward cars 
became disconnected, creating a space between 
these and the rest of the train; and upon the 
exhibition of a signal to stop the forward por- 
tion of the train, the disconnected ones were 
allowed to continue their velocity, and a severe 
Two or three of the cars 
were injured, and Samuel Anderson, of Jeffer- 
son county, N. Y., who was sitting on the plat- 
form, was killed. 

Loss or U.S. Bria Porpoisr.—The Navy 
Department on the 25th instant received official 
intelligence which has produced a conviction 
that the U. S. brig Porpoise has been lost, with 
all her officers and crew. It will be remem- 
bered that the Porpoise was one of the vessels 
detailed on the special service of the expedition 
to Behring’s Straits, North Pacific, and China 
Seas. The following were her officers: Acting 
Lieutenant William King Bridge, command- 
ing: Acting Lieutenants Wm. Reilly, Sylvanus 
J. Bliss, and Wm. Van Wyck; Assistant Sur- 
— James Stuart; Midshipman George F. B. 

aber. 





Georcia Poxitics.—A Governor, members 
of Congress and Legislature, are to be elected 
in August. The two parties, as in several other 
States, are the Americans or Know Nothings, 
and Democrats. Messrs. Charles Jenkins and 
W. C. Dawson, one of whom will probably be 
nominated for Governor, are the most promi- 
nent men in the American party, Messrs. 
Stephens and Toombs having declared against 
the Native American movement. The Demo- 
crats have renominated Governor Johnston for 
Governor. The resolutions adopted by the re- 
cent Democratic Convention not only approve 
and endorse the principles of the Nebraska- 
Kansas bill, but say they will recognise no af- 
filiation or connection with any party who do 
not. They pronounce any action of Congress 
in reference to Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or suppressing the slave trade between 
the States, or refusing to admit any new slave 
State that may apply, or any modification of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, a sufficient cause for, 
and avow themselves in such a case in favor of, 
disunion. The Convention also ordered the 
Legislature to adopt “retaliatory measures ” 
against Massachusetts and Vermont, for ob- 
structing the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 


Onto Potitics.—We learn by telegraph from 
Cincinnati, that a large Convention was held 
there on the 23d, to nominate delegates to the 
Republican State Convention at Columbus, on 
the 13th of July. Owing to two calls having 
been published, one for to-day, and another for 
the 7th of July, some excitement prevailed, but 
a‘ compromise was finally effected, and it was 
agreed that this should be the only Convention. 
The Know Nothings and Anti-Slavery men and 
outsiders all united, when a list of delegates 
were reported by the Compromise Committee, 
and confirmed almost unanimously, 


Tue Massacuusetts Kyow Nornines.—A 
telegraphic despatch from Boston states that 
on Saturday evening last, 23d instant, a meet- 
ing of Know Nothings in the eleventh ward 
was addressed by Senator Wilson and Governor 
Gardner. The former confined his speech to 
the subject of the Philadelphia National Con- 
vention, asserting that it was the aim and de- 
sire of the Massachnsetts delegation to avoid 
the question of Slavery, which was forced upon 
them by the South, and they were obliged to 
meet it then and there. 

In the Convention, Mr. Bowlin, of Virginia, 
said he intended to whip some Massachusetts 
man, and Judge Cone, of Georgia, demanded, 
and would have, a declaration from the North 
in favor of Slavery, otherwise her delegates 
would leave. Mr. Wilson said that seyenteen 
of the platform committee supported the ma- 
jority resolutions, principally coming from 

tates where the American had been 
piscesnen and they were op ry pie 

elegates, representing one hundred and twen- 
ty-six electoral petty those States where the 

merican party had triumphed. The delegates 
from Georgia went in for Law for Pres- 
ident, also six from ia. Mr. Wilson 
said that Governor Gardner told Boa Aloptis ss 
wo’ 














setts delegation from the Council for twenty- 
four hours after the proceedings commenced. 

Massacuuserts American on Kyow Norn- 
ING Convention.—A Convention has been 
called by the State Council of Wises chusetts 
to meet at Boston to-day. It is said that a 
proposition willbe urged to make the proceed- 
ings public. The National Native Americans 
have got out a platform of principles in hand- 
bill shape, taking similar ground to that occu- 
pied by the ratifying Conventions of New York 
and Philadelphia, The secret principle is en- 
tirely abandoned. 


Senator Hate—The Chicago Free West 
says: 
“John P. Hale was the first to rebel against 
the slave power—and Pierce was used by the 
slaveholders as his executioner. The people, 
however, rallied, and sustained Mr. Hale. He 
was sent to the Senate, when thrown out of the 
House by his party. The reform party was 
again overthrown, and his arch opponent made 
President. Now, the people have again rallied 
against a treacherous Executive, and Mr. Hale 
is by them returned to the Senate. What a re- 
buke to President Pierce from his own State!” 


Colonel Jefferson Davis spoke at Vicksburg 
on the evening of the 6th instant, and General 
Quitman was to speak the evening following. 
The former defends the Administration; the 
latter assails it.—Holly Springs Times. 


It is said that Mr. Soulé has-deferred his in- 
tended publication concerning his mission to 
Spain, till the commencement of the session of 
Congress. 


Kansas.—A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Democrat, under date of Council Bluffs, June 
5, gives a minute account of the lynching of 
Mr. Phillips by scoundrels from Missouri, and 
states that Mr. Phillips exhibited the highest 
degree of firmness and courage. The writer 
says he is himself a Marylander by birth, but is 
utterly disgusted with the outrages on the rights 
of the Northern people in Kansas. We make 
the following extracts from his letter: 

“A few weeks since, on the occasion of a 
large meeting at Weston, to sustain the Park- 
ville affair, Hon. A. Ege, of Maryland, former- 
ly a Taylor elector, and a | ee acre of high 
bearing, of great wealth, and a large slavehold- 
er, made a warm and eloquent speech against 
the mob spirit that prevailed in Weston, Mis- 
souri. His speech was warmly applauded, and 
yet not a word, as we hear, has been said of it 
in the Western papers. 

“The Kansas difficulties are driving large 
numbers of emigrants into Western Iowa, and 
will most materially benefit us. Many settlers 
from Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, are 
now here, who intended settling in Kansas, but 
were deterred by the unhappy spirit that is 
abroad there.” 


Po.iticaL Partres.—Parties in this country, 
at present, seem to be of all sorts, names, and 
sizes, and he must be very difficult to please 
who cannot find a banner under which to enroll 
himself. Among the present political organiza- 
tions are: the “American,” or Know Nothing, 
which has just constructed a platform at Phila- 
delphia; the “Northern and Western Ameri- 
cans,” who seceded from the above; the 
“ Democratic Party,” in favor of Pierce & Co.; 
the “Democratic Party,” opposed to Pierce & 
Co.; the “Whig Party;” the “Know Some- 
things,” who recently assembled at Cleveland, 
and are opposed to Slavery; the “Say Noth- 
ings,” opposed to the “ Know Nothings;” the 
“A bolitionists;” the ‘Southern Party,’ recent- 
ly started in Georgia; the “Friends of Temper- 
ance;” and the “Opponents of a Prohibitory 
Liquor Law Bill.” There are many other 
smaller organizations, but the above, we be- 
lieve, show the front ranks of political parties, 
as they now stand.— New York Courier. 


Secriona Parties—On the eve of his 
departure for Europe, a few weeks ago, Senator 
Toombs, of Georgia, wrote a letter to a friend in 
Georgia, vehemently denouncing the Know 
Nothings, and closing with the following state- 
ment of the course which, in his judgment, the 
South should pursue : 


“The true policy of the South is to unite; to 
lay aside all party divisions; Whigs, Democrats, 
and Know Nothings, should come together, 
and combine for their common safety. If we 
are wise enough to do this, to present one un- 
broken column of fifteen States united for the 
preservation of their own rights, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Union, and to uphold and support 
that noble band of patriots, at the North, who 
have stood for the Constitution and the right, 
against the cag om of fanaticism, folly, and 
treason which has assailed them, we shall 
succeed. We shall then have conquered a peace 
which will be enduring, and by means which 
will not invite further aggression.” 


Should there happen to be sixteen States 
combined in opposition to a Southern Pro-Sla- 
very coalition, whose will be the responsibility? 


Tue Prorosep Soutuern Parry, the project 
of which originated at a public meeting recent- 
ly held at Columbus, Georgia, is heartily sup- 
ported by most of the leading Democratic 
presses of the South. The New Orleans Delia, 
in the course of a long article on the subject, 
SAYS : 

i The signs of the times are too significant 
to allow of mistake or misapprehension ; and 
a few persons doubt but that the organization 
of a Southern party on the Georgia platform, 
or.on some similar platform, must be the re- 
sult. Within the last few months, the idea of 
such a party has been gaining ground rapidly, 
and many of our ablest men regard it as a ne- 
cessary measure for self-defence.” 


Whatever may be the motives or the future 
policy of the seceders, is comparatively of little 
consequence, inasmuch as New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, stand firmly upon the 
National Platform, and will continue to stand 
there.— Washington American Organ. 

The Organ is mistaken. The course adopt- 
ed to smother the North, by allowing each State 
but seven delegates in the National Council, 
was well devised, but did not win. The vast 
majority of the Order,is opposed to the National 
Platform, and will not trust themselves upon 
its rotten planks. Whatever the leaders may 
do in the three States mentioned, the mem- 
bers of the Order have “backbone,” and will 
neither be driven nor led into the traces to pull 
the car of Slayery.—Pitisburgh Despatch. 





The National Era copies a paragraph from 
the New York Zribune, in which the True 
American is styled an Atchison, Anti-Benton, 
Know Nothing paper. We hope the Era will 
do us the justice to correct the statement. The 
True American never had anything to do with 
Atchison or the Anti-Benton party, or with any 
party but the American party. We are opposed 
to all men and all parties who oppose Ameri- 
can principles.— Hannibal ( Mo.) American. 


The St. Louis Democrat complains of the 
violence of the Missouri borderers having oc- 
casioned the State a heavy loss, as the bulk of 
the Northern emigration, which used to pass 
through St. Louis, and up the Missouri river, 
has now been diverted through Southern Iowa, 
to escape mob law. The Democrat says that 
this is a heavy pecuniary loss to the merchants, 
-nanufacturers, steamboatmen, and others, along 
the Missouri river. 

The acting Secretary of the Interior has just 
ordered the Land Office at Defiance, Ohio, to 
be closed, and the books and papers to be trans- 
ferred to the land office at Chillicothe, where 
the business will hereafter be transacted. This 
is the first of the land States in which the offi- 
ces have all been consolidated into one, 


Accounts from Mexico are quite contradicto- 
Ty, 48 ysual. The official accounts in the Mexi- 
resent that Santa Anna’s late 


can pa 
expedition against the revolutionists has been | . 


completely successful, and that he has return- 
ed in triumph, after vanquishing the enemy. 


The co dents of the New Orleans Bee 
and Delta say that this is all fad t the 
two rebel leaders were too strong in force and 


too skillful in manceuvres to be overcome, and 
that Santa Anna returned because he could not 
gp on. aa : 

The plague said to exist in New York turns 
cette be tote half dozen cases of an eruptive. 
disease called ; cases 
existed a eS is characterized by the 

a in 
pete a hen rent 
resembling a carbuncle, eat 

ose " , ’ 


and | 
One or two of the cases have recovered, but 
they have generally been fatal in a few days. 


| good eitaens she 


The disease is not a new disease, though un- 
frequent there; and it is well known not to be 
of a contagious character. : © 


Equiry 1 Vircixia.—The Richmond Fn- 
quirer furnishes the following statement: 


“Eliza Crawford and five children, colored, 
suing for their freedom. The case was decided 
in favor of the plaintiffs; the evidence being 
fall and complete that the chief plaintiff, Eliza, 
was born of a white woman of Georgia. She 
is now about thirty-five years of age, and has 
been in slavery between fifteen and twenty 
years. Her appearance indicates that her father 
was a mixture of African and Indian. She is 
now the mother of six children, all of whom 
were plaintiffs, except the eldest, who never be- 
longed to defendant, and who, it is said, will 
now be set at liberty without resistance. There 
was no evidence, however, to show that the de- 
fendant was in any way privy to, or accounta- 
ble for, the injustice done the plaintiffs.” 


The condition of the mother is inherited by 
the children in all the slave States. This rule, 
being for the benefit of the owners of slaves, 
of course will not be formally violated by them, 
especially as instances like the above are so 
rare as to offer little temptation to the cupidity 
of the possessors of such “property.” Although 
it is confessed that Eliza Crawford has been in 
bondage between fifteen and twenty years, and 
her children all their lives, it does not appear 
that the thought has entered the mind of any 
one, that she and they are entitled to any indem- 
nity for these years of toil and degradation. 
They who enslaved her would not have done so 
without profit, and they are permitted to retain 
the fruits of her labor. And yet, for the resto- 
ration of these people to their God-given liber- 
ty, we are expected to sing pzeans to the jugice 
and magnanimity of the legal tribunals of the 
slave States. 


—— 


DiscHarceD.—Harriet Barritt, Fanny Smith, 
Isaac Goodwin, and J. W. Thomas, who were 
in jail for being in the State without license, 
were whipped and discharged.— St. Louis Mir- 
ror. 


Shame on Missouri. “ Whipped and dis- 
charged” for the crime of being free men and 
women !— Chicago Journal. 


If these free negroes had gone to Illinois, and 
the laws of that State had been executed, they 
would have been sold “for the crime of being 
free men and women.”—Louisville Journal. 


And if sold into Kentucky, and any white 
man had been suspected of helping them out of 
bondage, he would have been pursued and kill- 
ed by some ruflian constable, aided by a crowd 
of citizens. 


Fatat Accipenr art Niacara Fatis.—A 
man went over the American Falls on the 
morning of the 23d instant. He was in the act 
of landing a skiff just above the rapids, when 
he was carried away by the current, and the 
boat capsized. His name is unknown, but he 
is supposed to have been on his way from Can- 
ada with vegetables. 


Tue Scuvyter Fravp.—We learn that in 
the Supreme Court of New York, the decision 
of Judge Bosworth, in the case of the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank against the New Haven Railroad 
Company, holding said company responsible 
for the Schuyler over-issues of fraudulent stock, 
has been confirmed. 


Procress or Epvcation in Mississtrr1.— 
The Holly Springs (Mississippi) Times states 
that Professor Charles S. Brown, of Pontotoc 
Male Academy, in that neighborhood, was way- 
laid and killed on the 11th instant, by a youth 
named John F. Ray, whose younger brother 
Professor Brown had punished in school. If 
Professor Brown was a Northern man, the Rich- 
mond Examiner and other journals of its kin- 
dred will no doubt again exult. 

A Convert ro Pro-Staveryism! — There 
was once at Jonesborough, in East Tennessee, 
a parson known by the name of Brownlow, who 
was somewhat remarkable on account of his 
strong Anti-Slavery sentiments, and his inde- 
pendent annunciation of them. In those days, 
we are assured, very general confidence was re- 
posed in this reverned personage; and he pos- 
sibly was honest. But, if so, can it be possible 
that he is the same Parson Brownlow who is 
now the very scorn of slaveholders themselves, 
because alike of his lowly crouching to the 
slave power, and his braggart denunciation and 
threatening of those who think and feel as he 
did in the days of his integrity? We quote a 
specimen of his recent flunkeyism : 

“ The true-hearted citizens of East Tennessee 
and property-holders ought to enter into leagues, 
and whip, black, and ride on a rail, irrespective 
ofage, calling, family, association, every preach- 
er, citizen, or traveller, who dares to utter one 
word in opposition to Slavery, or who is found 
in possession of an Abolition document. These 
are our sentiments, and we are willing and 
ready to help others to carry them out.” 

Dix & Edwards, 10 Park Place, New York, 
have sent us the July part of “ Dickens’ House- 
hold Words,” which affords both recreation and 
instruction for every intelligent mind, and is 
worthy a place upon the centre-table of every 
family. The first half of the story of “Mother 
and Stepmother” is contained in this part. 





Yanxee Notions iy Foreign Lanps.—The 
“ Maine Law” is an important subject of discus- 
sion in the newspapers and in public meetings 
in various parts of England. It is called indif- 
ferently by this title and that of the “ Prohibi- 
tory Law,” and it finds able advocates in every 
position of life. We read that on the 30th of 
May a meeting of the members of the United 
Kingdom Alliance was held in the large room 
of Exeter Hall, there being between four and 
five thousand persons present. 

The Earl of Harrington moved— 

“ That it is neither right nor politic for the 
State to afford legal protection and sanction to 
any traffic or system that tends to increase crime, 
to waste the national resources, to corrupt the 
social habits and to destroy the health and lives 
of the people. That the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, as common beverages, is inimical to the 
true interests of individuals, and destructive of 
the order and welfare of society, and ought there- 
fore to be prohibited.” 

Mr. Foster, a publican, moved the following 
amendment, amid great tumult— 

“That this meeting fully recognising the ad- 
vantages of temperance, and regarding it as 
a moral and religious duty which should be in- 
culcated by “anes and upheld by example, 
is of opinion that ay baa to enforce it b 
enacting prohibitory laws is unwise and impal- 
itic, calculated ta be productive of great incon- 
venience, and an unjustifiable interference with 
the liberties of individuals, which ought to be 
sacred from such an intrusion.” 

Mr. R. Nicholson, proprietor of the Coal-hole 
Tavern, said, he willingly seconded the amend- 
ment, believing it to be one of great public 
utility. The amendment was lost by an over- 
whelming majority, 

The original motion was then put and car- 
ried, amid vociferous cheering. 

Sir R. W. Carden moved— 

“ That the history and results of all past leg- 
islation in regard to the liquor traffic, abundant- 
ly proveghat it is impossible satisfactorily to 


limit or regulate a system so essentially mischiev- | Beef 


ous in its regimen Fra no consi pins aed 
ivate gain or ic revenue can justify the 
cpg eaten 20 utterly wrong in princi. 
_ Mr. 8. Pope seconded the resolution, which 
was carried amid much applause, 
“That the legislative prohibition of the lio~- 
traffic we compatible with tational'iib. 
erty, ‘and with all the cla*ns of justice and le- 
gitimate comm crce ; and that, therefore, risi 
considerations, 
Sherer’ 
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engotment prohibiting the sale of intoxicatin 
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beverages, as ’ affordi emanated aid.in re 

moving Taesesling eal of intemperance.” 

Mr. Bowly seconded the resolution, which was 

carried, amid great cheering. 

THE THREE LEADING POWERS OF EUROPE 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Population. Pop. sq.m. 
60,708,101 23 33 





Area sq. m, 
Russia in Europe - - 2.120.407 


Russia in Asia- - - 4,810,000 5,585,000 1 16 
Russia in America - 371 61,000 1-6 
France .-..- - *)* 207,252 35,781,628 172 2-3 
Great Britain - - - 122,578 27,737,363 226 2-5 
United States - - - 3,260,073 23,347,834 7 1-4 


Russia and the United States alone can be 
compared as to territory. In gross amount, 
Russia has the advantage, but so much of her 
territory is interior, and worthless, that the Uni- 
ted States, with their immense line of seacoast, 
their lookout on two oceans, and their un- 
eyualled facilities for commerce, have greatly 
the advantage. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA, 


The sixth Annual Announcement of this mer- 
itorious institution is before us, in which the 
Faculty state that the condition and prospects of 
the College continue to improve; that the suc- 
cess of those who have graduated, and have been 
engaged in practice, has realized the most san- 
guine expectations ; that requests for them to 
locate in different parts of the country are con- 
tinually received; that among women the desire 
to consult with their own sex as physicians is 
widely spreading, the demand for them being at 
once a sign and a necessity of the age; and that 
wherever women, well educated and truly fitted 
for the office of physician, have entered upon its 
duties, a high and honorable position has been 
accorded to them, and they have at once eom- 
menced a remunerative practice. They also 
state that it is the determination of the Faculty 
to afford their students adequate facilities for 
acquiring an enlightened and thorough knowl- 
edge of their chosen profession. They have ex- 
tended their sessions to five months, the same 
length as the sessions in the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and they are determined to make their 
standard of requirement as high as that of the 
best medical schools. They have established a 
general Dispensary and Clinic, which afford to 
the students opportunities of witnessing the va- 
rious forms of medical and surgical disease, and 
enable the Professors to exhibit the practical 
application of the principles taught in their sev- 
eral departments. 

The Dean (Ellwood Harvey, M. D., 229 Arch 
street, Philadelphia) will take pleasure in pro- 
curing comfortable boarding-houses for stu- 
dents, who will be thus enabled to repair imme- 
diately to their homes on arriving in the city. 

The fees are as follows: 

Matriculation fee (paid only the first ses- 





sion)- - - +--+ 2 = - $5.00 
To the Professors, (eight in number)- - 80.00 
Practical Anatomy- - - - - - - 5.00 
Graduation fee - - - 20.00 


No charge is made for lectures on Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

For the encouragement of those whose means 
will not allow of the usual expenditure, six stu- 
dents will be admitted annually on certain spe- 
cial favorable terms. 

The Sixth Annual Session will commence on 
Wednesday, October 3d, 1855, and continue five 
months. 

The Faculty of this College are as follows: 

Ellwood Harvey, M. D., Professor of the Prin 
ciples and Practice of Medicine. 

Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 

Edwin Fussell, M, D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and General Therapeutics. 

Kersey G. Thomas, M. D., Professor of Sur- 
gery. ° 

Clinton Gillingham, Professor of Chemistry 


son, M. D., lately deceased. 

The Chair of Obstetrics and the Diseases of 
Women and Children is now vacant, but will be 
filled before the opening of the next session. 

William Elder, M. D., Esq., Lecturer on Med- 
ical Jurisprudence. 

Eliza L. 8. Thomas, M. D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy. 


Ellwood Harvey, M. D.,Dean of the Facul- 
ty, 229 Arch street. 
Henry F. Birnbaum, Janitor. 





The New York Evangelist well sayeth: “ Ye 
who write for this busy age, speak quick; use 
short sentences ; never stop the reader with a 
long or ambiguous word; let the stream of 
thought flow right on, that men may drink it in 
like water.” 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, June 26, 1855. 
Flour, Howard Street - $9.87 @10.00 


Flour, City Mills - - + + 10.00 @00.00 
Rye Flour - - - - -.- + 17.62 @ 0.00 
Corn Meal - - - - - += + 475 @ 5.00 
Wheat, white - - + + 2.20 2.28 
Wheat, red - - - - - - 215 2.20 
Corn, white- - - - + 101 1.02 
Corn, yellow - - - - - 1.00 1.02 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - 1.58 1.60 
Rye, Virginia- - - - - 1.55 0.00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 53 


Oats, Pennsylvania - - - 
CloverSeed - - - = + 
Timothy Seed - - - «+ = 
Hay, Timothy- - - - 


“ee eS Be Be 
. 2% en 
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8) - . - 7 - 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders - 
Bacon, Sides - - 
Bacon, Hams - 
Pork, Mess- - 
Pork, Prime - 
Beef, Mess - - 
Lard, in barrels 
Lard, in kegs - 
Wool, Unwashed - 
Wool, Washed- - 
Wool, Pulled - - - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Wool, Choice Merino 


Butter, Western, in kegs - 
Butter, Roll - - - + - 
Cheese - - +++: = 
Coffee, Rio- - - + + + 
Coffee, Java - - +--+ - 


NEW YORK MARKET. 


Flour, State brands - - 
Flour, State brands, extra 
Flour, Western - - 
Flour, Southern 
Rye Flour - 
Corn Meal - 
Wheat, white 
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and Toxicology, in the place of David J. John- | \ 


DEATH. 


Died in this city, on Monday, the 18th inst., 
Perer Parker, aged nineteen months, son of 
Professor Charles G. Page. 





PUBLIC MEETING IN INDIANA. 


The Free Democratic League of Monroe county, Indi- 
ana, will meet in the Court House at Bloomington on Sat- 
urday, the 7th of July, 1855, at one o'clock, P.M. An 
address will be delivered by the Rev. John Bryan. All 
citizens—Whigs, Democrats, and Free-Soilers—are invi- 
ted to aitend and take part in the diseussion of the Exten- 
sion of Slavery into the ‘Territories ot the United States. 

JOHN CAMPBELL, Secretary pro tem. 








MASS CONVENTION. 


There will be a Mass Convention of the Friends of Anti 
Nebraska and Anti-Slavery, at Fincastle, Brown county, 
Ohio, on the 

FOURTH OF JULY, 1855. 


Distinguished speakers have been invited to attend, and 
address the meeting. All are invited to attend— Whigs, 
Democrats, Free-Soilers, and Kiow Nothings. 1 
friends, and let us have a large meeting. 
JAMES COWAN, 
DAVID DENNEY, 
JOHN BRADLEY, 
And others, Committee of Arrangements. 
FincasTLe, Brown Co., ©., June 4, 1855. 


Come, 





FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 
Six copies to one address 
Fourteen copies to one address 2.00 
Fifty copies to one address 6.00 
The postage isa trifle—ouly half a cent a number, or 
six sents a year, paid in advance at the office where the pa- 
per is received. 
“ To one address,” whenever possible ; where subscribers 
cannot be obtained in this way, we waive the rule, and 
send to individuals. 


81.00 





DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 


No remedy ever invented has been so successfal as the 
great worm medicine of Dr. McLane. Ali who have used 
it have been equally astonished and delighted at its won- 
derful energy and efficacy. ‘I'o publish ail the testimoni- 
als in its favor would fill volames; we must therefore 
content ourselves with a brief abstract of a few of them 





Japhet C. Allen, of Amboy, gave a dose to a child six 
years old, and it brought away cighty-three worms. He 
soon after gave another dose to the same ehild, which 


brought away fifty more, making one handred and thirty- 
three worms in about twelve hours. 

Andrew Downing, of Cranbury township, Venango 
county, gave his child one teaspoonful. and she passed 
one hundred and seventy-seven worms. Next morning, 
on repetition of the dose, she passed one hundred and 
thirteen more. 

Jonathan Houghman, of West Union, Park county, In- 
diana, writes that he is unable to supply the demand, as 
the people in his neighborhood say, after a trial of the 
others, that none is equal to Dr. McLaue’s Vermiiuge. 

Messrs. D. & J. W. Colton, of Winchester, indiana, hap- 
pened last spring to get some of this Vermifuge. Afier 
selling a few bottles, the demand became so great for it, 
that their stock was soon exhausted. They state that it 
has produced the best effect wherever used, and is very 
popular among the people. 


i]? Purchasers will please be carcful to ask for Dr. Me~ 
Lane’scelebrated Vermifuge, and take none else. All other 
vermifuges, in comparison, are worthless. Dr. McLane’s 
genuine Vermifuge, also his celebrated Liver Pills, can 
now be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the United 
States and Canada. 47 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. | 


The New England Washingtonian says : 
“ For incipient Consumption, we know of no better rem- 
edy than WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


It is soothing and healing in its nature, and is admirably 
adapted to allay and dissipate that annoying and distress- 
ing itritation which so much prevails at this season of 


the year, caused by colds, coughs, and chills, brought on 
by frequent and sudden changes of the weather. We 
know of several severe cases which have been radically 
cured by the use of this Balsam. Some two years since, 
a friend of ours was suffering under what was thought to 
be confirmed Consumption—a severe cough, !oss of appe- 
tite, night sweats, &c. By the use of the Balsam he dis- 
pelled these alarming encroachments, and is now in the 
enjoyment of comparative good health.” 

Sold by all Druggists. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and for sale by all druggists. 








PUTNAM’S MONTHLY, 
JULY. 
FIRST NUMBER OF SIXTH VOLUME. 


10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
July 1, 1855. 
ITH the present number commences the Sixth Vol- 
ume of Putnam’s Monthly. 
The Publishers, in acknowledging their gratitude to the 


Public and the Press, for the’ uniform kindness with which 
the Magazine has been received, take this occasion to re- 
peat their determination constantly to improve the char- 
acter of the publication, to continue to enlist ihe aid of the 
best writers, whether known or unknown, and to deserve 


the sympathy of readers. 
The steady increase of the cireulation of the Magazine 
is the test of public approval. And althongh the Publish- 


ers are aware that it is impossible for every reader to be 
pleased with every article in a periodical which aims at 
something more than mere amusement, yet they are confi- 
dent that no reader will find anything 1n these pages re- 


pugnant to sound morals and good taste, 


Contents of No. XXXI. 
Irving’s Life of Washington, 
Birds. 

What Cheer? 

Victor Galbraith. 
Plant-Mummies. 

Rurai Objects in Europe and America, 
How I came to like Diamonds, 
Recent American Poetry. 
Cape Cod (continued.) 
Australiana (continued.) 
Summer and Autumn. 

Horace Greeley. 

Twice Married (continued.) 


Mr. Pepperage’s Fourth of July Oration. 
Editorial Notes. 


I. Literature.—1. Religious Works. 

Norton’s New Translation of the Gospels—Taylor Lewis's 
Six Days of Creation—The History of the Life and In- 
stitute of St. Ignatius Loyola, by Bartoli; translated 
by Madame Calderon de Ja Barca~The Golden Reed, 
by M. Barrett. 

2. Histories. 

The Life of Sir William Pepperill, Bart., by Usher Par- 

sons—Cotton is King. / 
3. Novels. 

Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington—Christie Johnstone— 
School of Life, by Anna Mary Howitt—Ernest Gray, or 
the Sins of Society—Mary Lyndon—Peeps from a Bel- 
fry—Kate Aylesford—Elien Mowbray—Initials—Dick- 
eus’ Works. 

4, Miscellanies. 

Bancroft’s Literary and Historical Miscellanies—Beech- 
er’s Star Papers—Miss Cooper's Rhyme and Reason or 
Country Life—Margaret Fuller—Gazetteer of the World. 

II, Fine Arts.—1l. Architecture. 

Trinity Chapel—Academy of Music. 

2. Sculpture. 

At Boston—Richard Grgenough—W. W. Story—Craw- 

ford’s Beethoven. 


3. The Opera. 

Grisi— Mario—Steflenone—Brignoli —Vestvali— William 
Teli—Il Trovatore—Mrs. Perkins’ Ball—Madame Le- 
grange—Miss Louisa Pyne—German Opera—Mr. Har- 
rison—Mr. Bristow. 

III. New Publications, 
Fifth Volume, bound in Cloth and Half Moroceo, now 
ready. 

Terms—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a 

number. DIX & EDWARDS, Publishers, 
443 10 Park Place, New York. 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PREMIUM. 


The Directors of the American Reform Tract 
and Book Society 


RE authorized to offer One Hundred Dollars Premi- 

um for the best manuscript of a Religious Anti-Sia- 
very Sabbath School Book, of sufficient length to make 
not less than one hundred nor over two hundred printed 
pages, 18mo. : 

Authors can treat the subject according to their own 
judgment and taste, in regard to the particular style or 
form, whether as a narrative, or tale; historically or al- 
legorically ; or in any method in which they think the 
subject can be presented to make it interesting, and also 
to bring the truth to bear upon the conscience. 

Whatever form the writers may choose, the great moral 
truth that “ American Chattel Slaveholding is a sin against 
God and a crime against man, and ought therefore to be 

amediately r d of and abolished,” must be main- 
tained, and the baok must be imbued with the spirit of the 


“Lei Christ be exhibited with his heart of infinite love 
beating in sympathy with the poor slave; and the mind, 
in learning to pity the condition of the latter, will learn to 
love the Saviour.” : , 

e€ manuscripts must be sent, post paid, to T. B. Ma- 
son, Secretary of the American Reform Tract and Book 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, previous to the first Monday in 
October next, with the author’s name and residence in 
full, enclosed in a sealed cannons which will not be 
opened until the premium is awar ed. 





We quy Ohristian Anti-Slavery friends, who ean 
write, will not let this opportunity pass without a special 
effort for the cause of Christ and Humanit 


We expect, before the time expires, to be able, through 
the kindness of our friends, to offer a second, third, and 
fourth premium, for such manuscripts as may fail of the 
first; and the Directors will pay from the Treasury of the 
Society a fair remuneration for all manuscripts which the 
ave A g Committee shall consider worthy of a place in 
ts Cata’ e. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed Judges : 

REV. T. D,. CROW. 

son JOLLIFFE, 


Cincinnati, Jane, 1855. 
i> Editors favorable the cause, please copy: 443 





“ Be Days of Drinking Wine Forgot!” 
WILSON'S TEMPERANCE HOUSE.” 
BOTANIC MEDICINES. 


“GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
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an account of a new and highly original musical 
work, recently A eco in Richmond, Va., by 
a German gentleman of that State, one Dr. 
Treiberneger,* who, it is was in- 
spired to compose his “ Plantation aympbooy - 
by the success which has attended the efforts of 

err Lostiswitz and other writers of descriptive 
music in Germany. Dr. Treiberneger, it would 
seem, had gone to Vago laden with preju- 
dices against the peculiar institution of that 
State, which were only finally conquered when 
be became, by marriage, the possessor of a wife 
and a plantation stocked with one hundred 
negroes. This auspicious event is hinted at in 
various tender love passages scattered through 
his eee: However, from this moment, 
very little investigation served to convince the 
Doctor of the weaknes and injustice of his for- 
mer prejudices against the institution he now 
so justly celebrates, and his symphony may be 
regarded as the voice of one coming to the 
light. Our correspondent, who seems to have 
been so fortunate as to be present at the pro- 
duction of this great work, proceeds as fol- 
lows.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“ Amongst those present to listen I observed 
Senator Mason, (author of the fugitive slave bill,) 
Judge Douglas, (of the Nebraska bill,) Rev. Mr. 
Stringfellow, (author of a Bible-Slavery pamph- 
let,) Mr. Suttle, (owner of Tony Burns,) Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams and E. G. Loring, who were 
the only persons from the North. The presence 
of these distinguished gentlemen excited much 
attention. It was a proud moment for Treiber- 
neger. He came forth to lead the orchestra, 
and was received by an applause in advance— 
justified by his wealth at the character of his 
subject. He seemed to be a man of about 
fifty, short, thick-set-—a face which reminds me 
much of the likeness of the poet Herrick. He 
bowed gracefully, waved his baton, and the 
symphony burst upon us. 

“ How shall I describe this great work of art! 
how shall I utter the ineffable! I rejoice that 
men have imaginations everywhere, or I should 
despair of conveying any impression. Dr. Trei- 
berneger, with singular originality, has com- 
menced the symphony (which is in B flat) with 
the movement Andante graziazo. The buzz- 
buzz and hum-hum of conversation has ceased, 
the perfect quiet of the audience is uninter- 
rupted, save by an occasional spitting of tobac- 
co—when the grateful strains steal forth with 
enchanting power. The plantation stretches out 
before you, with graceful, undulating beauty. 
I had, as this beautiful scene arose, memories 
of the beautiful themes of Haydn’s Creation. 
For instance, where the tobacco field arises, 
making ‘ eye-music,’t one is reminded of the 
passage, With verdure clad, dc.; and when the 
cotton field came into view I could hear the 
words, Here shoots the healing plant. With this 
for a background, the Virginia gentleman is 
seen going forth with his wife in a coach, to take 
a ride around the estate, and to see the hands 
at work, The music here was similar in move- 
ment, though superior in effect, to Haydn’s 
‘ In native worth and honor clad.’ With one 
accord, the audience felt that this was a fitting 
description of Dr. T. and his plantation with 
negroes; and for a little while the Andante 

aused—(where the driver was mounting to the 
ei on a figure skilfully carried from the cellos 
to second violin, ending with the crack of a 
whip in C sharp)—because of the great applause 
which this great man received with modesty 
and. yet dignity. The rest of the Andante 
brings the carriage to the place where negroes 
are collected at work. It closes with the old 
and favorite air of Old Virginny never tire, to 
which some one, whom I suspected as an in- 
cendiary, sitting behind me, added the words, 
never tires because it goes so tarnation slow. 
The Andante closed, time was allowed for gen- 
tlemen to take refreshments, which I observed 
Douglas, Mason, and others did. 

“The next movement is Allegro molto e con 
brio, The carriage arrives where other negroes 
have been put to work, but in the absence of the 
overseer have betaken themselves to lolling, sing- 
ing, dancing. This was a happy thought in the 
composer, inasmuch as it allowed the introduc- 
tion of much of the life and incident peculiar 
to the South. The melody of ‘ Old Uncle Ned’ 
is heard—faintly at first, then in full chorus. 
Then is heard a shuffle, as of a jig, (this on the 
oboe and second violin, in a few quick notes, in 
A flat,) whilst a slight adagio shows several 
idling under atree. The carriage is not yet 
scat But we are then taken there, and in a 
few passages of great brilliance, in what Mrs. 
Browning calls the ‘sad perplexed minors,’ we 
have a lamentation over the idleness of negroes, 
their deceit and indisposition to work. The 
conversation on this subject is carried on in the 
carriage—the violoncello representing the mas- 
ter ; and the flute, varied by clarionet, represent- 
ing the lady—-(every one thinking of the ac- 
complished Mrs. T.!) The characteristic lazi- 
ness of these blacks, and dishonesty in stealing 
time from their master, is eloquently broughi 
out; and it is seen from a few notes in the 
opheiclide, that the present instance demands 
decided and severe measures. The master’s 
resolution is given in a few base notes. 

“ But the carriage has drawn near. A little 
scherzo describes their hurrying to their work ; 
but it is too late! They have sinned; they 
must suffer! A few flashes of the eye in A 
major announce that a storm is coming on in 

lantation affairs. They gather together at a 

arn, where punishment is to be given. The 
overseers are all put into requisition, with their 
cowhides. A movement very strong, and re- 
sembling the storm in the Pastorale of Beetho- 
ven, represents the wailings of the whipped 
and the warning voice of the master, (violoncel: 
lo,) and the firm though moderate tones of the 
lady, saying ‘you know I’ve taught you better,’ 
(flute, C sharp.) One fellow, who was found 
reading when he ought to have been working, 
is whipped more than the rest, (in scores.) Strong 
emotion for a few bars. The evil effects of 
teaching negroes to read are descanted upon 
with a movement like the first of the Sonata 
appassionata. (Mr. Suttle here had tears in 
his eyes, and his hand was seized by Judge 
Douglas convulsively.) And with these various 
and conflicting emotions the Allegro ceased ; 
and, as before, the audience retired a few mo 
ments to the bar. ‘ 

“The Scherzo, By a few sudden strokes, we 
are warned that something wrong has occurred 
A few clear notes on the trumpet inform us tha: 
Tony, the one flogged for reading, has run 
away. We have here mingled the confusion 
consequent on such an event, and a lamenta- 
tion over the ingratitude of negroes and the 
depravity of the human Heart. (Rev. N. 
Adams’s eyes were seen upturned. Senator 
Mason mutters, with emotion, ‘Dam shame.’ 
Com. Loring says he’ll ‘see justice done the 
master.’ Douglas is heard to say, patriotically, 
‘ Bri’ th’ da’ nigger to m’—I’ll wallupim!’) 

“Nothing now heard but the excited cries of 
the hunters, the barking of the hunting dogs, 
the cries of the silly parents and relatives of 

pine The Scherzo ceases—Tony not being 
ound. 

“The Finale. I do not hesitate to pronounce 
this the greatest stroke of artistic genius io 
modern times. In this the true power of Trei- 
berneger stands forth confessed. In a few rapid 
and joyful notes in the major key we are iv- 
formed that Tony is discovered. And we are 
soon introduced, (with some difficulty arising 
from bayonets,) into the United States Court- 
room at Boston. The Commissioner comes 
forth under a grand flourish of trumpets, play- 
ing ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ The prisoner is 
brought in to ‘ Old Folks at Home,’ to touch 
his stony heart, if possible. The examination 
of witnesses, addresses of counsel, excitement 
in the court-room, are finely given. (I thought 
the a little too quick! ly taken here, 
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Commissioner eclared that it would 
have a fine effect to introduce it into Boston. 
and other large cities in the Union.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., June 17, 1855. 

Dear Sir: I send you an interesting letter 
from the Hawaiian apostle, Rev. Titus Coan, 
which I hope you will publish at length in the 
National Era, Iam sure it will be read with 
much interest. 

I shall be glad to have it returned to me soon, 

. Truly, yours, ees L, Tappan. 


Hino, Hawan, March 7, 1855. 

My Dear Brorser: With this you will find 
a draft for fifty dollars, in favor of the A. F. 
A. 8. S., on the A. B.C. F. M. It is another 
mite from the native church at Hilo, and it 
goes with the prayers and best wishes of the 

onors. We regret that we cannot send more ; 
but money has been scarce here during the 
por twelve months, so that our contributions 

ave fallen below ‘those of 1853, while many 
and increased demands press upon us. 

We are struggling hard to build a good, sub- 
stantial church edifice ; and this we cannot do 
for less than $8,000 or $10,000, as labor and 
materials are high at the islands. 

This building is to be at the station where 
we live, while more than twenty out-stations of 
our parish are also laboring to build better 





we survey, with ever-deepening interest, the 
mighty att le between Freedoza and Tyran- 
ny, and as massive columns sway in the 
conflict, we read victory on the banners and 
on the brows of all who love the cause of truth 
and humanity. - ; 

With mie respect, I remain your faithful 
and affectionate friend and brother, 

Tirus Coan. 


SLAVERY 
IN RELATION TO 
FREE LABOR, DOMESTIC LIFE, CIVIC VIRTUE, 
AND PUBLIC MORALS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT, 
Former Secretary of the Navy. 


[From Bancroft’s Miscellanies,] 
ROMAN SLAVERY IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 

When Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, on his 
way to Spain to serve in the army before Nu- 
mantia, travelled through Italy, he was led to 
observe the impoverishment of the great body 
of citizens in the rural districts. Instead of lit- 
tle farms, studding the country with their pleas- 
ant aspect, and nursing an independent race, he 
hseheld neaily all the lands of Italy engrossed 
by large proprietors ; and the plough was in the 
hands of the slave. In the early periods of the 
State, Cincinnatus at work in his field was the 
model of patriotism; agriculture and war had 
been the Tabor and office of freemen; but of 
these, the greater number had now been exclu- 
ded from employment by the increase of slavery, 
and its tendency to confer the exclusive posses- 
sion of the soil on the few. The palaces of the 








houses of worship for themselves, or to keep 
old ones in repair. A late tempest has also 
agp many of our out-station meeting- 
ouses, and this increases the pressure of the 
people. 

We might easily absorb all the fauds we can 

collect, on our own domestic wants; but we 
cannot afford to do so—“ it tendeth to poverty.” 
So longas the Lord gives us anything, we must 
divide it with the needy. “Give a portion to 
seven, and also to eight,” is a good motto. We 
lose nothing, and gain much, by “ casting our 
bread upon the waters.” How blessed to 
give—to lend to the Lord! But our means 
are not commensurate with our desires. We 
love the cause of the oppressed; and instead 
of coling out our tens, we long to impart our 
thousands. But such as we have we give, 
thankful that “the Lord loves a cheerful giver ;” 
and that, “if a man hath a willing mind, it is 
accepted, according to that a man hath.” 
I wrote you at some length on the 26th of 
October, acknowledging the receipt of yours of 
August 4, and of report. Not many days ago, 
I received a copy of Dr. Perkins’s sermon, 
“ Crowning Abomination,” &c., which I have 
read with delight. His theology and his heart 
seem in entire harmony with the Gospel. How 
simple and how lucid moral truth is to those 
who love it! And how can the natural man 
desire truth, which conflicts with his pride, his 
selfishness, his lusts? That two and two make 
four, is not more a mathematical truth, than 
that Slavery is contrary to that love which 
works no ill to its neighbor. And every good 
man, who is disentangled from all the multi- 
form ramifications of this web-work of Satan, 
sees as by intuition, and feels as by instinct, 
the downright wickedness of that system. 

How cheering the thought, that our holy God 
never changes! With Him, truth is truth, and 
sin is sin, “ yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

In 1818, Slavery was a fearful sin with most 
ministers of the Gospel, both in the South and 
the North. Now, with many of those same 
ministers, it is no sin, but a righteous institu- 
tion—a good, a cherished, and important rela- 
tion! Time was, when every Mormon repudi- 
ated polygamy, and indignantly spurned the 
insinuation that any of their fraternity were 
implicated in such a crime. Now, their tallest 
leaders not only practice that beastly whore- 
dom, but unblushingly proclaim to the world 
that it is a patriarchal, a scriptural, and a holy 
institution—the purest, the holiest, and the 
most happy state in which men can live on 
earth. 

Once the disciples of Christ considered war 
and carnage as diabolical, as inconsistent with 
love to our neighbor, and as not to be tolerated 
by the friends of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. Now, 
almost the entire Christian world, including its 
princes, its statesmen, its orators, its savans, 
its civic corps, and its divines, dignify that 
dreadful science as one of the first of national 
duties—shout acclaim amidst the crashing 
thunder of battle, throw a flood of glory over 
the field of infernal carnage, and invest the 
brow of the hero with an unearthly radiance, 
in which the nreek, the humble, the peaceful 
follower of the Lamb is eclipsed and_for- 
gotten! 

What poor, blind creatures we are! How 
fickle, how foolish, how inconstant! Veering 
with every wind, modifying, changing, revers- 
ing our opinions and practices according to 
the caprice, the interests, the passions, and the 
ever-varying influences which affect us! I 
hold to progress, and progress implies motion, 
change. But it is sad to see one change from 
right to wrong, or from bad to worse! to see 
one pronounce darkness light, bitter sweet, and 
evil good! After all, and notwithstanding per- 
sonal, temporary, and sectional retrogression, 
or apostacy, even, I believe there is genuine 
progress in the world, and in the right direc- 
tion. 

Although many Christian legislators and 
ministers may flatter themselves that they have 
found intrinsic virtue in Slavery, War, &c.; 
that they have discovered a remedy for the 
deadly poison of the Upas leaf, without dis- 
turbing its root; that they have caught and 
bridled the devil, so that they can not only 
render him harmless, but even make him vir- 
tuous and useful ; or, in plain terms, that they 
can so remove the evils of Slavery, &c., as to 
preserve the fact, the state, the institution, the 
relation, the chattel, the——what shall we call 
it? and make it not only a model institution, 
but a rich and perpetual legacy, a pre-eminent 
and eternal blessing to man—still, is at the 
helm of human affairs. He is on the throne of 
the Universe, and all the mistakes, the blind- 
ness, selfishness, and madness of men will be 
and is being’ overruled for good, and to usher 
in the day when oppression and all iniquity 
shall cease, and when the oppressor and all the 
wicked shall triumph no more. 

Iam much pleased with the orthodoxy and 
the ability of the National Era. Its principles 
or premises to me seem sound, and its reason- 
ings logical and conclusive. Its doctrine on 
human rights is, to my mind, more in accord- 
ance with the Gospel of Christ, or the law of 
love, than the teachings of some of our tall 
doctors. Such sentiments may expose us to 
the irony, the contempt, the sarcasm, the mal- 
ice, or the pity, of the rulers and the Pharisees; 
‘nevertheless, they are the convictions of our 
sober reason, and we’ theréfore avow them; 
and we feel sure that no man, rightly interpret- 
ing the Gospel of Peace, and cordially receiving 
it into a good and honest heart, can for a mo- 
ment uphold Slavery. 

We feel called upon to give this plain testi- 
mony against what we call a great sin, a 
heaven-daring crime, just as we would speak 
against drunkenness, adultery, theft, rob ”) 
and murder. We speak of the princi i 
out regard to individuals or States, to human 
rulers or human laws. The_ moral laws 


of God, like gravitation, are immutable and 
universal; and whoever violates them must 
suffer their penalty, without distinction of rank 


or circumstance. : 
Many men, of estimable traits of character, 
are involved in Slavery ; but this does not alter 
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wealthy towered in the landscape in solitary 
grandeur; the plebeians hid themselves in mis- 
erable hovels. Deprived of the dignity of free- 
holders, they could not even hope for occupa- 
tion; for the opulent land-owner preferred rather 
to make use of his slaves, whom he could not 
but maintain, and who constituted his family. 
Exceptiug the small number of the immeasur- 
ably rich, and a feeble but constantly decreas- 
ing class of independent husbandmen, poverty 
was extreme. The King of Syria had reverenc- 
ed the edicts of Roman envoys, as though they 
had been the commands of Heaven; the rulers 
of Egypt had exalted the Romans above the im- 
mortal gods; and from the fertile fields of West- 
ern Africa, Masinissa had sent word that he was 
but a Roman overseer. Yet a great majority of 
the Roman citizens, now that they had become 
conquerors of the world, were poorer than their 
foretathers, who had extended their ambition 
only to the plains around Rome. 
INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON FREE LABOR. 
Philanthropy, when it contemplates a slave- 
holding country, may have its first sympathies 
excited for the slaves; but it is a narrow be- 
nevolence which stops there. The needy free- 
man is in a worse condition. The slave has his 
task, and also his home and his bread. He is 
the member of a wealthy family. The indigent 
freeman has neither labor nor house nor food; 
and, divided by a broad gulf from the upper 
class, he has neither hope nor ambition. He is 
so abject that even the slave despises him. For 
the interest of the slaveholder is diametrically 
opposite to that of the free laborer. The slave- 
holder is the competitor of the free laborer, and 
by the lease of slaves takes the bread from his 
mouth. The wealthiest man in Rome was the 
competitor of the poorest free carpenter. The 
patricians took away the business of the sandal- 
maker. The existence of slavery made the op- 
ulent owners of bondmen the rivals of the poor— 
greedy after the profits of their labor, and mo- 
nopolizing those profits through their slaves. In 
every commnnity where slavery is tolerated, the 
poor freeman will always be found complaining 
of hard times. 
INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON DOMESTIC LIFE. 
The great servile insurrection was designed 
to effect the emancipation of slaves; and both 
were unsuccessful. But God is just, and His 
laws are invincible. The social evil next made 
its effects apparent on the patricians, and began 
with silent but sure influence to corrupt the vir- 
tue of families, and even to destroy domestic 
life. Slavery tends to diminish the frequency 
of marriages in the class of masters. In a State 
where emancipation is forbidden, the slave pop- 
ulation will perpetually gain in relative num- 
bers. We will not stop to develop the three or 
four leading causes of this result—pride and the 
habit of luxury, the facilities of licentious grati- 
fication, the circumscribed limits of productive 
industry—some of which causes operate exclu- 
sively and all of them principally on the free. 
The position is certain, and is universal; no- 
where was it more amply exemplified than in 
Rome. The rich preferred the dissoluteness of 
indulgence to marriage ; and celibacy became 
so general, that the aristocracy was obliged by 
aw to favor the institution which, in a society 
where all are free, constitutes the solace of labor 
and the ornament of life. A Roman censor, in 
an address to the people, stigmatized matrimony 
as a troublesome companionship, and recom- 
mended it only as a patriotic sacrifice of private 
pleasure to public duty. The depopulation of 
the upper class was so considerable, that the 
waste required to be supplied by emancipation; 
and repeatedly there have been periods when 
the majority of the Romans had once been bond- 
men. It was this extensive celibacy and the 
consequent want of succession that gave a pe- 
culiar character to the Roman laws relating to 
adoption. P 
INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON CIVIC VIRTUE. 
If a mass of slaves could, at any moment, on 
breaking their fetters, find themselves capable 
of establishing a liberal Government; if they 
could at once on being emancipated, or on eman- 
cipating themselves, appear possessed of civic 
virtue, slavery would be deprived of more than 
half its horrors. But the institution while it 
binds the body, corrupts the mind. The outra- 
ges which men commit when they first regain 
their freedom furnish the strongest argument 
against the condition which can render human 
nature capable of such crimes. Idleness and 
treachery and theft are the vices of slavery. 
The followers of Spartacus, when the pinnacles 
of the Alps were almost within their sight, turn- 
ed aside to plunder; and the Roman army was 
able to gain advantage when the fugitive slave 
was changed from a defender of personal liber- 
ty into a plunderer. 
INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON PUBLIC MORALS. 
In like manner, the effect of slavery became 
visible on public morals. Among the slaves, 
there was no such thing as the sanctity of mar- 
riage; dissoluteness was almost as general as 
the class. The slave was ready to assist in the 
corruption of his master’s family. The virtues 
of self-denial were unknown. But the picture 
of Roman immorality is too gross to be exhibit- 
ed, Its excess can be estimated from the ex- 
travagance of the reaction. When the Christian 
religion made its way through the oppressed 
classes of society, and geined strength by acquir- 
ing the affections of the miserable whose woes 
it solaced, the abandoned manner of the cities 
excited the reproof of fanaticism. When do- 
mestic life had almost ceased to exist, the uni- 
versal lewdness could be checked only by the 
most exaggerated eulogies of absolute chastity. 
Convents and nunneries grew up at the time 
when more than half the world were excluded 
from the rites of marriage, and were condemned 
by the laws of the Empire to promiscuous indul- 
gence. Vows of virginity were the testimony 
which religion bore against the enormities of 
the age. Spotles purity could alone fitly rebuke 
the shamefulness of excess. As in raging dis- 
eases the most violent and unnatural remedies 
need to be applied for a season, so the trans- 
ports of enthusiasm sometimes appear neces- 
sary to stay the infection of a moral pestilence. 
Thus riot produced asceticism; and monks, and 
monkish eloquence, and monastic vows, were 
the protest against the general depravity of 
manners. 


- Tue Mormons wv Uran.—The Mormon in- 
fluence in Utah is growing to be a subject 
worthy of the most serious attention. Brigham 
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better cause, Brigham Young has been at great 
ains and considerable expense to re & 
retain the friendship of the Indian tribes. He 
has made them valuable presents, has invited 
them to his settlements, has educated their 
children, and loaded them with every favor 
which it was in his power to bestow, A few 
days ago, four hundred Mormons arrived at 
Philadelphia; at another time, two hundred 
assed through Pittsburgh; again, several hun- 
were at our own wharf; not a week passes 
without the announcement of numbers at St. 
Louis; and since we commenced to write this 
article, a procession of thirty or forty passed 
our office windows. These numbers all refer 
to different bodies of people, and this emigra- 
tion has been steadily progressive and constant- 
ly on the increase for several years, so that but 
a little while will elapse until they will count 
their adherents by hundreds of thousands. And 
then, if they should choose, as they have al- 
ready displayed some willingness to do, to defy 
the General Government and its authority, it 
will be no easy task to reduce them to submis- 
sion. To convey a force of ten or twelve 
thousand troops through a desert filled with In- 
dian foes, will be a matter of no small difficulty. 
That trouble is brewing in that part of our do- 
main cannot be doubted by any who have ex- 
amined the subject. In a recent conversation 
with an officer of high rank in our army, who 
had served on the frontier, and who is distin- 
uished in his profession, this subject was re- 
erred to. That gentleman anticipated a contest, 
so which the Indian fighting on the frontier is 
but child’s play.—Louwtsville Courier. 





RESOURCES OF KANSAS. 


To the Editor of the N. ¥. Tribune. 


Sir: I send you the following extracts from 
a letter recently received from a young friend 
in Lawrence, Kansas. One year ago he was 
engaged in business in one of the western 
counties of New York, but shortly after the 
passage of the infamous Kansas-Nebraska act, 
sold out, and with his family migrated to 
Kansas, casting his lot with the gallant band 
of freemen who are so nobly striving to preserve 
that broad and beautiful land from the ruthless 
grasp of the insatiate Slave Power. He isa 
young man of great energy and intelligence, 
has traveled much in the West, and perfectly 
reliable in his statements. You will see that 
he perfectly confirms the reports of the im- 
portant mineral resources of Kansas. It is 
pretty evident that the people of Lawrence at 
least have concluded hereafter to do their own 
voting, without the aid or interference of drunk- 
en desperadoes from Missouri. He says: 

“Tn my last I told you that I was on the eve 
of a western tour. We hada successful one, 
and one which satisfied me that Kansas has 
greater resources than any State in the Union 
that I have visited. We spent two weeks in 
travelling. Our course was nearly due west. 
The country for three hundred miles is really 
delightful—rich rolling prairies, watered by nu- 
merous streams of pure water, and skirted with 
valuable groves of timber. For ten days we 
saw no signs of civilization; but as the coun- 
try fills up, many large villages and thrifty 
towns must spring up on some of those water- 
courses. I went in company with three Cali- 
fornians in quest of California products. Al- 
though I am not at liberty to say all that I 
might, yet I may say, and that with safety, that 
the mineral resources of Kansas are second not 
even to California. 

“We found both tin and gold, and hope in 
time to reap an abundant harvest. 

“<I know of no place that offers so many in- 
ducements to young men as this. There are no 
old fogies to displace. Most of us are young, 
and have matters in our own hands. Our city 
is filling up very fast; it has been surveyed, and 
good titles can be had. Capitalists throng our 
streets and invest their money freely. Mills, 
factories, stores, &c., are going forward with 
good speed. We have three weekly papers, and 
another in progress. 

“ Our last election was quiet, and resulted in 
a very large Free-State majority. The Missou- 
rians have a majority in the Legislature, and 
will give seats to their friends, regardless of the 
certificate of the Governor. Still I have no 
doubt of the final triumph of Freedom in Kan- 
sas. Full three-fourths of the actual citizens are 
Free-State men. There is no other politics 
here—Whig, Democrat, and Know Nothing, are 
not known. The question is Freedom or Sla- 
very, and on this alone we take issue. It has 
been said that ‘the virgin soil of Kansas must 
be the battle field ;’ this is true, and it will be 
a fight in which there will be other weapons 
used than the artillery of the Gospel or the 
sword of logic. The prapaganda must be met 
with arguments that they can comprehend. 
Ere the glorious banner of Freedom floats over 
our loved Kansas, her soil must drink the blood 
of hundreds of invading desperadoes. We are 
not unarmed as we were at our previous elec- 
tion in March. More than a thousand shots 
per minute await the invaders of the peace and 
purity of the ballot-box in ¢his place. Our 
brethren are also arming: Let Congress defend 
us, and all is right. If she refuse to do it, we 
shall defend ourselves.” 





THE BALL OPENED—GREAT EXCITEMENT IN 
NEBRASKA CITY. 


The question of Slavery or no Slavery, has at 
last been raised in regard to the southern por- 
tion of Nebraska. We have with us many Mis- 
sourians and Virginians; some of them have 
their slaves already here, who are among our 
most enterprising and popular citizens, and we 
are well aware, that though they say but little 
in regard to the matter, they are bent upon es- 
tablishing “ the peculiar institution” in South- 
ern Nebraska, if it can be done by a majority 
vote. Emigrants from Southern States are 
moving here, south of the Platte, faster, per- 
haps, than any other style of settlers. Emi- 
grants from Northern States are scarce, at 
present, in proportion to those from the South ; 
and as south of Platte river is already the most 
populous portion of the Territory, and as it is 
acknowledged by all to be by far the best agri- 
cultural part of Nebraska, it is a matter of im- 

rtance to all, whether it be a free or a slave 

tate. 

We do not affirm, as many unacquainted 
with our settlers do and will, that thefe is no 
possibility of Southern Nebraska ever becoming 
a slave State. On the contrary, we see no im- 
possibility about it; we see no reason why, with 
@ majority of slave-State emigrants for her 
population, South Platte Nebraska should not 
eventually become a powerful supporter of Sla- 
very. 

aR men, who take the ground that 
every man born south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line is born indolent, and without ambition, are 
silly-pated, foolish men, and they reckon without 
their host. We have-seen as much enterprise 
in Nebreska, which originated in Southern 
heads, and was being pushed and hurried along 
by Southern hands, as we have of Northern 
undertakings. It is no more a truth that all 
Southern men are indolent and imbecile, as 
some fanatics confidently assert, than it is that 
all Northern men are industrious and ingenious, 
which everybody knows is not exactly the case. 

The cry gone up from Abolition throats, 
“Slavery shall not enter Nebraska.” It is the 
same yell of fanaticism that shrieked in Kan- 
sas, and called the Missourians there, to make 
that Territory a slave Territory. It is the same 
voice that. reverberates in the halls of our Na- 
tional Con that hissed in the negro-saving 
= fod oston = wee pH that now 

s Slavery to this Territory, by a — 
challenge. Kansas is a slave State. Who 
hastened to make it so? Abolition politi- 
cians. Who desired it to become a slave State 
more than all other living men? The oppo- 
sers of the Nebraska Bill, in order that their 
ngnccrmg might. prove true—that they might 

written down prophets, excite a Northern 
war on States, sever the Union, or 
allow each one of them to be President of the 
United States as early as 1856, 
If there is one ore than any other 
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shall not enter Nebraska,” and prove it false ; 
they seek to conquer those who have taun 
them, by making south of the Platte river a 
slave State. 

The men who started this excitement live in 
Boston and other Eastern cities, and send now 
and then a handfull of deluded mortals to these 
Territories, to pay, Ao the farce, and illustrate 
their devotion to Freedom, by attemp' to 
govern all men in and after the manner of doe- 
trine taught by Seward, Wendell Phillips, Theo- 
dore Parker, e¢ id omne genus. And so we 
have some excitement in Nebraska City, in 
the way of street debates, door-step discussions ; 
and the question is, “Shall Nebraska south of 
the Platte river be a slave State?” 

Nebraska City News. 


The unscrupulous, unprincipled newspaper 
which thus invites the Slavery Propaganda to 
take possession of Nebraska, too, is under the 
patronage of the Administration, being author- 
ized to publish the Laws of the United States. 
In this way, all over the Union, Slavery feeds 
its creatures from the Public Treasury —Zd. 
Era. 





For the National Era. 
NO COMPROMISE. 


A large meeting of the friends of Freedom 
was held at Paintersville, Green County, Ohio, 
on the 8th instant, and was addressed by the 
Hon. G. W. Julian, of Indiana. His speech 
was, in put on the subject of Know Nothing- 
ism, and though perhaps two-thirds of his vo- 
ting hearers had seen “Sam,” it was received 
with great patience, and evident good effect. 
The power of the monster in this region is 
broken, and most of his “seven heads” lopped 
off, though he still has a mouth speaking 
“great swelling words.” 

The following resolutions were passed with 
great unanimity : 

1, Resolved, That we reaffirm the principles 
and measures of the Pittsburgh Platform, and 
renew our pledge to fight on and fight ever, till 
triumphant victory shall reward our exertions ; 
that we are not willing to fuse with other par- 
ties till they are willing to lay hold of our 
essential doctrines ; and that we are opposed to 
that instability which would form a new party, 
with a new name, for every campaign, and thus 
fritter away our strength in the fickleness of 
our schemes, instead of husbanding it for ef- 
fective service. 

2. Resolved, That we regard the Hon, S. P. 
Chase as already in the field, by the common 
consent of the Independent Democracy of Ohio, 
as its candidate ker Governor, and that we 
pledge to him our support; that the Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment of the State imperatively de- 
mands that he shall be its standard-bearer ; that 
the crisis calls for radical and thorough work, 
and not for halting, half-way policy; and that 
if those who style themselves Republicans are 
Anti-Slavery in principle, they will cordially 
unite with us, thus making their faith manifest ; 
but that if they are not acting from principle, 
we do not desire a union. We distrust the 
Anti-Slavery character of any movement that 
would throw overboard our most tried and reli- 
able men. 

3. Resolved, That the central, life-giving prin- 
ciple of the Anti-Slavery movement is the broth- 
erhood of all men, without regard to race, color, 
religion, or birthplace; and that we dishonor 
our cause, and bring our own integrity into 
question, by espousing principles glaringly in- 
consistent with this fundamental idea. 

4, Resolved, therefore, That we stand opposed 
to the new element of our politics, popularly 
known as Know Nothingism, because it ignores 
and subordinates the Slavery issue; because it 
is radically vicious in its spirit; because it is 
not called for by any real need of the times; 
because it excites our abhorrence, by its guilty 
cowardice, in veiling its deeds in darkness, in 
a land where the people are their own masters, 
and discussion is free; because it is unjust to 
foreigners seeking homes of comfort on our 
shores ; because it tramples upon the first prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, by its indiscriminate 
proscription of all Christians of the Catholic 
faith; and, in fine, because it is at war with 
Justice, Humanity, Republicanism, and the 
Gospel of Jesus. J. H. Watson, President. 

J. B. Drum, Secretary. 





From Alexander Campbell’s Millennial Harbinger. 
WHERE THE HIGHER LAW DOCTRINE 
COMES FROM. 


MARY, QUEEN OF 8COTS, AND JOHN KNOX. 


Mary next desired to see Knox, and perhaps 
hoped to mollify him, and attach him to her- 
self. In the interview which she had with him 
she discussed the duties of the Christian and 
the subject. She pointed out to him, that, in 
his book against female government, he exci- 
ted nations to rebel against their rulers; and 
she advised him to treat with greater charity 
those who differed from him in matters of re- 
ligious belief. “If, madam,” said Knox, “to 
rebuke idolatry, and to persuade the people to 
worship God according to his Word, be to raise 
subjects against their princes, I cannot stand 
excused, for so have I acted; but, if the true 
knowledge of God and his right worship lead 
all good subjects (as they assuredly do) to obey 
the prince from their heart, then who can rep- 
rehend me?”’ He then professed his willing- 
ness to live in all contentment under her Maj- 
esty’s Government, so long as the blood of the 
saints was not shed; and he maintained that, 
in religion, subjects were bound to follow, not 
the will of their prince, but the commands of 
their Creator. “If,” said he, “all men in the 
days of the Apostles should have been com- 
pelled to follow the religion of the Roman Em- 
perors, where would have been the Christian 
faith?” The Queen, drawing a judicious dis- 
tinction between conscientious dissent and re- 
bellious insurrection, replied, “ But these men 
did not resist.” “And yet,” answered Knox, 
“they who obey not the commandment may 
virtually be said to resist.” “Nay,” rejoined 
Mary, “they did not resist with the sword.” 
“That,” said Knox, “was simply because they 
had not the power.” At this candid and bold 
declaration, that power conferred the right of 
insurrection, and that weakness was the only 
reason for submission to princes, Mary Stuart 
exclaimed, with astonishment, “What! do you 
maintain that subjects, having power, may re- 
sist their princes?”’ The fanatical reformer, 
who considered that the State should be subor- 
dinate to religion, did not hesitate to adopt 
these consequences of his theory. “Most as- 
suredly, madam,” he replied, “if princes exceed 
their bounds.” Then, comparing sovereigns 
who, in their blind zeal, would persecute the 
children of God, to a father who, struck with 
madness, should attempt to slay his own chil- 
dren, whose duty it would be to bind and dis- 
arm him, Knox continued, “ Therefore, to take 
the sword from them, to bind their hands, and 
cast them into prison till they be brought to a 
more sober mind, is no disobedience against 
princes, but just obedience, because it agreeth 
with the Word of God.” Mary was utterly 
amazed. A doctrine so subversive of all au- 
thority, which made subjects judges of the 
obedience which they owed to their rulers, and 
which authorized them to revolt at. the instiga- 
tion of their spiritual leaders, filled her with 
alarm. She pictured to herself the terrible 
future which was reserved for her, a Catholic 
Queen, in the midst of these haughty and insu- 
bordinate Protestants, with their stern and 
fanatical ministers. She had no strength to 
answer, for she felt reply was useless. She 
fell into a melancholy silence, and “ stood as 
- were amazed, for more than a quarter of an 

our. 





The Norfolk Beacon says that sundry devel- 
opments haye been made, which show the ex- 
istence of a society among the slaves are Se 
the purpose of aiding negroes in escaping from 
their owners. 
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Shetty A a 
ri . No.2 is dat 
Bridgewater, Waee 16,1853" and is for $300, payable to 
Plaintiff, or r, on demand, with interest. No, 3 is 
dated, North Bridgewater, September 20, 1853, and is for 
, payable to Plaintiff, or order, on demand, with in- 
terest. No.4 is dated, Marshfield, April 30, 1853. and is 
for $400, payable to Plaintiff, or order, on demand, with 
interest. No. 5 is dated, North Brid, ater, March 4, 1853, 
and is fer $300, — to Plaintiff, or order, on demand, 
with interest. And it now ing to the Court, by the 
suggestion inti fendant was out of 
the Camano service of the Plaintifl’s 
writ, and that all the right, title, and interest of the said 
Defendant in and to any real e in the County of Ply- 
mouth, is attached by @aid satisfy the judgment 
which the Plaintiff may Teco daction. And that 
no personal service of said nm made upon said 


Defendant, . 

It is eg weet the here, that the Plaintiff 
notify the fendant of the pendency of this action by 

ublishing an attested copy of this order in the National 
Bra, a newspater published in Washington City, District 
of Columbia, three weeks, successively, and the last publi- 
cation to be thirty days at least before the first day of the 
next term of this Court, to be holden at Plymouth, in the 
County of Plymouth aforesaid, on the second Monday of 
August next, or by serving the said Defendant with an at- 
tested copy of this order fourteen days at least before the 
first day of the term aforesaid; and that this action be 
continued to the said next term of this Court, and so from 
term to term, until notice shall be given to the said De- 
fendant, agreeably to this order. 

WM. H. WHITMAN, Clerk. 


WM. H. WHITMAN, Clerk. 


A CARD. 


HE attention of the undersigned having been called to 
a book, just published, entitled “Cone Cut Corners,” 
which contains injurious statements respecting the late 
firm of Bagglehall, Floric, & Co., to the effect that they were 
in the habit of imposing upon their numerous customers by 
a vile manufactured liquors for pure, genuine arti- 
cles, I deem it but justice to myself, as well as the friends 
of the late firm, to deny these charges in the most emphatic 
manner. No article of liquor was ever sold by Baggle- 
hall, Floric, & Co., which was not genuine, and'p ly 
as represented. I am aware that some calling themselves 
“respectable dealers” are in the habit of manufacturing 
spurious articles, but am proud to be able to declare that 
no firm of which I have ever been a member has been 
guilty of such practices. Whether I shall seek legal re- 
ress inst the perpetrators of this outrage, in the present 
unsatisfactory state of the laws, must depend on circum- 
stances. Meanwhile, I hasten to make this public denial 
of the charges. R. 8. BAGGLEHALL, 
(Late Bagglehall, Floric, & Co..) 
442 317 Broadway, New York. 


WOMAN! 


THE THIRD THOUSAND READY, 



























A true copy. Attest: © 
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We can now fill our orders for this Extraordinary Work, 


BY MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 


OL. FULLER, of the New York Mirror, speaks thus 
of this wonderful woman and of this book : 


“The book is a remarkable one, and more philosophi- 
cally suggestive on the Woman Question than anything 
that has heretofore emanated from the pen of woman. 

“ Margaret Fuller was a decided character—a veritable 
entity—an apparition upon the horizon of humanity not 
soon to be forgotten. 

“ As a scholar, we have never known her equal among 
her sex; as a writer, she has few if any superiors in phil- 
osophical force and poetic suggestiveness; and as a talk- 
er, her eloquence surpassed anything we have ever heard 
from the lips of woman. Her flashes of eloquence had the 
startling spontaneity of inspiration. It seemed as if the 
opaque creation suddenly became transparent to her vis- 
ion; and, like the rapt Apostle when caught up into the 
seventh heaven, she saw things ‘not lawful for man to 
utter,’ not possible for mortals to understand. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


117 Washington street, Boston. 
{>> For sale by all Booksellers. 
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CHEAPEST MUSICAL WORK IN THE WORLD, 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


BEAUTY’S ALBUM 


OF MUSICAL BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 
COLLECTION of new and admired POLKAS, MA- 
ZURKAS, and SCHOTTISHES, 

For the Piano Forte. 


Beautifully [lustrated with six elegant and appropriate 
Designs, in lithograph, by D'Avignon, of the following 
subjects: 


No. 1. Magic Sounds. 
No. 2. Beauty’s Mirror. 
No. 3. Devotion. 





No. 4. Remembrance. 
No. 5. Melody. 
No. 6. Consolation. 
Published and for sale by SAMUEL C. JOLLIE, 519 
Broadway, (St. Nicholas Hotel,) New York. 
i-The above work will be sent by mail to any part of 
the country, on receipt of ONE. DOLLAR, addressed to 
SAMUEL C. JOLLIE, 519 Broadway, 
440 (St. Nicholas Hotel,) New York. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP- 
PARATUS, 
Of almost every description 
N ANUFACTURED BY C. B. V ‘ARRING, A. M., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Price catalogues sent gratis, 
upon application. 
The following is from J. Foster, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Mathematics, Union College, N. Y.: 
College Hill, November 16, 1852. 
Mr. Waring is a graduate of this College, and, while a 
student, united high classical attainments with accurate 
mathematical knowledge, and a very decided taste for the 
practical pursuits of experimental science. During most 
of the physical course, he therefore acted as volunteer as- 
sistant, preparing the experiments, and often constructing 
new articles of apparatus. The knowledge thus acquir- 
ed has been established and extended by the facilities af- 
forded him while in charge of the physical department of 
Mr. Bartlet’s excellent Collegiate School. Such qualifica- 
tions cannot fail to be appreciated by those who wish to 
obtain or enlarge a stock of apparatus; and all who feel 
any interest in the progress of physical science will see 
how —— it is that such a man should meet with cor- 
dial and efficient encour 





Mr. Warring has recently finished, for the physical cab- 
inet here, several articles of new and of most useful form, 
illustrating Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, and Electri- 
city, which, by their beauty, firmness, and moderate price, 
prove that the necessity of sending to Paris, for good appa- 
ratus in nearly every department, no longer exists. 

432 JOHN FOSTER. 


PITTSBURGH WATER CURE, 


ITUATED west of the city, on the Ohio river, and Ohio 
S and Pennsylvania railroad, at Haysville station, Ad- 
dress either of the physicians at Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


H. FREASE, M. D. 
Mrs. CELIA P. RICKER FREASE, M. D. 


PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
STABLISHED ini730—W. BAKER & CO.’s Ameri- 
ean, French, Homeopathic, and Vanilla Primium 
Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Cocoa 
Sticks, Soluble and Homeopathic Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
Cracked Cocoa, &c., are an excellent diet for children, in- 
valids, and persons in health. They allay rather than in- 
duce the nervous excitement attendant upon the use of 
tea or coffee, and are recommended by Doctors Warren, 
Jackson, Hayward, Ware, and Adams. of Boston, and by 
eminent physicians elsewhere. . 
For sale by all the principal Grocers in the United 
States, and by their Agents—D. C. orem, New York; 
Grant & Twells, Philadelphia ; Thomas V. Brundige, Bal- 
timore; Kennett & Dudley, Cincinnati. 
ALTER BAKER & CO., 
429 Dorchester, Mass. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


HE above establishment is now commencing its 
eighth season. 

It being the oldest establishment in the West, the pro- 

rietor intends that it shall still maintain its reputation for 
being the best. aac 

Great improvements have been made to it since the 
last season, especially in the bathing facilities, which are 
now believed to be unequalled by any establishment in 
the Union. : Hov;g 

The great success that has hitherto attended this institu- 
tion, and the liberal patronage bestowed upon it by a gen- 
erous public, will only serve to stimulate the proprietor to 
renewed efforts to advance the happiness and welfare of 
all those who may place themselves under his care. 

Indi peculiar to females our experience has been 
very great, and we think our success warrants us in say- 
ing that they are here cured with a RAPIDITY, even in 
their most aggravated forms, unsurpassed by any other 
mode of treatment. : 

The proprietor has again secured the invaluable ser- 
vices of Miss C. A. Greene, who takes especial charge of 
this department, and whose ample experience makes her 
peculiarly qualified to discharge its duties. ; 

436 T. T. SEELYE, M. D., Proprietor. 


IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
R. J. ALLEN, late Professor in the Ohio College o 
Dental Surgery, invites attention to his improved 
method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combines 

the following advantages : ; 

1st. There are no seams or crevices for the lodgement 
of food, to vitiate the saliva, or infect the breath, as not 
even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth and 

late. . 

’ 2d. An Artificial Gum, which is as firm and indestruc- 
tible as the teeth, is fused at a high heat, between and 
around their base, which unites them firmly to each other 
and to the plate upon which they are set. This = im- 
parts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life-like ap- 
pearance which characterizes the natural organs. 

‘8d. Great strength is obtained by thus uniting the Teeth, 
Gum, and Plate, and no ordinary force in masticating can 
break them from their base. 4 

4th. Aclear and rp srtouioion. aS rien a is P24 
stored. This important c! e is effec ving the 
inside of the teeth and of 3 — form. i ~ 
form the tongue is readily adapted. 8 perfect adap 
tion of the tongue to the denture prevents the Senne ot 
muffied sounds bpeatie or singing so often observed in 
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are so formed as to bring out the sunken and- 
somgie | them in their proper position. They are covered 
ponent den and when formed can- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
an fe Cones rem tens th 
A GOV LOUIS ROMO ts among them, 
REV. GEORGE B. CH : DD. 


And numerous others, 

No expense is spared to secure every variety of talent 
in the several departments of this paper. A large corps 
of correspondents have been engaged both at home and 
abroad, A full summary of relig and ! intel li- 

ence is given. Also, weekly, an article on the Money 
ket and Commercial News. A full and complete Re- 
view of the Flour and Produce Market and merchandise 
east together with that of the Cattle Market, is writ- 
ten wee ly an experienced man expressly for this _ 
per. Our prices-current are also corrected up to the day 
of publication, and may be confidently relied upon for cor- 
rectness. In short, the proprietors are determined that their 
paper shail be surpassed by none for excellence and cheap- 
ness. 

Terms.—By mail, $2 per annum. Specimen numbers 
sent gratis. Orders for the paper accompanied a the 
manors odmnneed to the Publisher, and prepaid, will be 
considered at our risk. 

ions can commence with any nuwber of the pa- 


Tr; 
y wertisements.—A few only will be taken. Must be sent 
in before Wednesday. 

Office, No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 

439 JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 


CINCINNATI RETREAT FOR THE IN. 
SANE. 


iy charge of EDWARD MEAD, M. D., Editor of the 
American Psychological Journal, Lecturer on Insanity 
and Forensie Medicine, late Professor of Obstetrics, and 
formerly of Materia Medica, &c. 

This institution is open for the reception of patients. It 
is a select establishment, presenting superior edvantages. 
None but quiet pati are adinitted he long experi- 
ence of the Superintendent as a practiti and teach 
affords a guaranty of kindly care and the most snecesaful 
treatment. 

Terms made known on application to Dr. MEAD, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 429 




















PERRY DAVIS’S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER 
Still Triumphant! 


FTER a thorough trial, by innumerable living wit- 
nesses, it has proved itself to be 


THE MEDICINE OF THE AGE. 

Although there have been many medicinal preparations 
brought before the publie since the first introduction of 
Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer, and large amounts 
expended in their introduction, the Pain Killer has con- 
tinued steadily to advance in the estimation of the world, 
as the best family medicine ever introduced. Asan in- 
ternal and external remedy, it is truly a source of 


JOY TO THE WORLD. 


One positive proof of its efficacy is, that the sales have 
constantly increased, and wholly upon its own merits, as 
the proprietors have not resorted to advertising to gain 
for it the rank it now holds among the great number of 
preparations of the present time. The effect of the Pain 
Killer upon the patient, when taken internally in cases 
of Colds, Cough, Bowel Complaints, Cholera, Dysentery, 
and other affections of the system, has been truly won- 
derful, and has won for it a name among medicinal! prep- 
arations that can never be forgotten. Its success in re- 
moving pain, as an external remedy, in cases of Burns, 
Bruises, Sores, Sprains, Cuts, Stings of Insects, and other 
causes of suffering, has secured for it such a host of test- 
imony, as an almost infallible remedy, that it will be 
handed down to posterity as one of the greatest medical 
discoveries of the nineteenth century. e magtcal ef- 
fects of the Pain Killer, when taken or used according to 
directions, are certain. You have only to be sure that 
you buy the genuine article, and adhere to the directions 
in its use, and you will admit its wonderful medicinal 
properties, 

The genuine Perry Davis’s Pain Killer is now put up 
in panel bottles, with the words “ Davis’s Vegetable Pain 
Killer” blown in the glass; and with two steel engraved 
labels on each bottle—one, an excellent likeness of Perry 
Davis, the original inventor of the medicine ; the other, a 
steel engraved note of hand: None others can be relied 
upon as genuine. Price of bottles, 12} cents, 25 cents, 50 
cents, and $1, respectively. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors, 

433 No. 74 High st., Providence, R. I. 

{> The Pain Killer is sold by John T. Mortimer and 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C.; Purcell, Ladd, & 
Co., Richmond, Va.; and by all the principal Druggisis. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Early Copies Secured. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will occupy a middle ground be- 
tween the hastily-written news items, crude speculations, 
and flying rumors, of the daily journal, and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written after the living inter- 
est and excitement of the great political events of the time 
shall have passed away. It is to these Periodicals that 
readers must look, for the only really intelligible and reli- 
able history of current events; and, as such, i° addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, anc theologi- 
cal character, we urge them upon the considera: ‘on of the 
reading public. 

i> Arrangements are now permanently made for the 
receipt of early sheets from the British Publishers, by 
which we are enabled to place all our Reprints in the 
hands of subscribers about as soon as they can be fur- 
nished with the foreign copies. Although this involves a 
very large outlay on our part, we shall continue to furnish 
the Periodicals at the same low rates as heretofore, viz: 

For any one of the four Reviews, perannum- - $3 

For any two of the four Reviews - - & 

For any three of the four Reviews - 

For all fourofthe Reviews - = - 

For Blackwood’s Magazine - - 

For Blackwood and three Reviews ° - 9 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews - - 10 

> Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Money current in the State-where issued will be received 
at par. 





see 
won 


CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to clubs ordering, direct from L. Scott 
& Co., four or more copies of any one or more of the above 
works. Thus: four copies of Blackwood, or of one Re- 
view, will be sent to one address for $9; four copies of 
the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, through agents, free of postage. When sent 
by mail, the postage to any part of the United States will 
be but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

Remittances and ep ey should always be ad- 
dressed. t paid, to the publisher: 

» POS! Pane, 0 “LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


No. 54 Gold street, New York. 
N.B. L.S.& Co. have recently agg and have 
now for sale, the *“ FARMER’S GUIDE, by Henry Ste- 
phens, of Edinburgh, and the late Prof. Norton, of Yale 
College, New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 600 wood en- 
gravings. Price, in muslin binding, $6. 
ir This work is nor the old “ k of the Farm,” late- 
ly RESUSCITATED and thrown upon the market. 433 


AYER’S PILLS. 
A NEW and singularly successful remedy for the cure 
Jaundice, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Fevers, Gout, 


of all Billious diseases—Costiveness, Indigestion, 
Nervousness, Irritability, Inflammations, Headache, Pains 





P,S. A Catalogue of Spiritual Books senion application 





PROSPECTUS OF THE THIRD VOLUME 0; 
THE OHIO COLUMBIAY 


A PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 
E. 8. HAMLIN and A. M. GANGEWEp, Eéditon, 


The Columbian is a weekly ne r. : 
Wednesday, on a handsome sheet, at the cin ted ever 
= ae Ya ng CN Be State. Olum, 
n Politics, it will advocate the cause and « : 
policy of the T Ma D acy; it will lager ™ 
eure the Rights of Man, and will oppose whatever x 10 s¢. 
or tends to violate the Equality of Rights. It will op 
Class Legislation, Involuntary Personal Servitude. °?)* 
the various devices by which the few seek to subi » And a) 
many to their rule, It it will aim to spread anette the 
blessings attendant upon Free Labor and Free ned Ine 
Recognising the law of Progress, it will lend its itions, 
support to every tea tare and just measure for the on’ 
fpetion afte re | en ery Liberty, Fducation 

are o i ’ 
classes. : ‘ ; © Agricultural and Work. 
t is a well-known fact, that the Slave Po 
pendous Monc ; which grows fat on the Tnpaat a 
and degradation of the enslaved race, has for yea labor 
to extend its dominion by the increase of S}ayo pit ee 
this p it involved us in a War with Mex..." 
annulled the Missouri Compromise, a compact mad 0, it has 
by the favor cf @ generation of men; and it now © sacred 
tablish itself per tly in Kansas, on soi! hea!” 
free. It is from its nature aggressive; and jt 
the People to take measures to sta 
power, grown haughty by success, 
controls our Politics, dictates our Foreign ana Do 
Policy, moulds our Politicians, and bends the «on 
National Parties to achieve its purposes. The Sie allel 
times indicate that new contbinations are forming | Of the 
ject anew the free spirit of the North to the ma, ie to sub. 
of this stupendous Monopoly. = machinations 

Tha Columbian will be an advocate of Personal. o; 
and religious Liberty, without regard to race o me » Civi 
will give no sanction to secret (oath-bound) politi eed; jt 
binations to control the baliot-box, whether enderan com. 
tion of Priests or others, regarding them as of lamer: 
endency under a Republican form of Governme tigerous 
tianity and Republicanism alike recognise the terion 
Pagnts and Duties of every man, and we Reitere Vidual 
right of private judgment in all matters, whether ¢¢ 5.” 
gion or politics. We regard ‘Slavery, and the is Of reli. 
volved in it, as the great Political Question of the — va 
we trust the People wili beware of all combinations san’ 
lated, if not designed, to call off their attention free” 
giant Evil, lest, mayhap,some of those who hate Oni _ 
sion be found unwittingly aiding the Oppressors bre 
ing the principles of equal and exact justice which me liev. 
vocate to be right, ard such as God approves tod © ad. 
king His guidance to advance them, we commend | 
terprise to the favor of all friends of Human Presmex, ell 

ne Columbian, while occupying a decided positi 
Politics, will contain various Literary, Misce on in 








€retofore 
- behoove 
Y its progress, This 
elects our Presidents 


. ; llaneous, and 
News articles of interest. It shall be our ai ~ 
a/good Family Newspaper, and we trust th m to make j 


‘ e fi 
ote will endeavor to increase its seeaistion soe 
tters containing subscriptions, &c.. may be 
by mail at my risk, to be addressed to” ¥ be forwarded 


A. M. GANGEWER, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
TERMS OF THE COLUMBIAN. 
Invariably in Advance. 

One copy,oneyear- - . 
Three copies,one year - - . 

Five copies,one year - .« 
. Ten copies, one year ° 
- Voluniary agents are entitled to retain 50 ce © 
sion on each yearly, and 25 cents on ecb enn 
subscriber, except in the case of Clubs. ; a 
A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the person: 
making it up to a copy for six months; a Club of ten, a 
$15, to a copy for one year. When a club of subseriber 
has been forwarded, additions ‘the 

same terms. 


- $2 
5 


- +15 


may be made to it on the 
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_A NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT 
SCYTHE SNATH, 

Made from Wrought Iron. 


La firm, and durable, and pronounced, by very 

| many who have used them tor two seasons past nd 
perior to any other snath. a 

Manufacturad only by LAMSON, GOODNOW, & co 

(long known as makers of Lamson’s Patent Wood Snatis.\ 

and for sale at their warehouse, No. 7 Gold street, New 

York, and by the Hardware and Agricultural Trade gen. 
44 











erally throughout the country. 





DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

7s SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City of Wash- 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road to 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent woodland; it has 
a large stream of water running entirely through the farm 
and upon it an excellent water power, suited to mill or 
meenneting poe. ‘ 
The above land will be sold at a at bargain. App! 
S.A. PEUGH, or te - 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Printers of the Era. 


NEW YORK LUNG INSTITUTE, 


No. 6 Bond street. 


STABLISHED for the Exclusive Treatment of Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Throat, by the Inhalation of 
Cold Medical Vapors, under the charge and contro! of 


GUILFORD D. SANBORN, M. D. 


This institution, the only one of the kind in this country, 
has now entered the second year of its existence, under 
auspices the most favorable and satisfactory, During 
the past — over one thousand patients have been treated 
personally, and nearly fifteen hundred by letter. Of this 
number, which is far greater than has ever been treated 
at any one Medical Institute in the world, during the same 
period, not one has remained unconvinced of its superior 
curative effects in diseases of the Lungs and air-passages, 
over the old method of administering medicines into the 
stomach. While in many instances patients applied for 
treatment whose disease had progresssed so far as to ex- 
clude all hopes of a permanent cure, yet relief from pain 
and suffering have been obtained, even from the com- 
mencement of the treatment and remedies. The triumph- 
ant success which it has met with, even from the 
threshold of its advent, is attracting universal attention, 
and the denunciations and opposition which it at first re- 
ceived from the hands of physicians, founded onignorance 
and prejudice, is fast giving way to a careful and candid 
investigation ofits merits. I most earnestly invite the at- 
tention of the medical profession and the public to the 
following considerations : 

These certainly are important questions to decide: 
whether the old antiquated practice of endeavoring to cure 
diseases of the lungs and throat by giving drugs into the 
stomach is beneficial or injurious? they cure, or do 
they not? Has consumption diminished, or has it not? Is 
it a discase of the blood, or is it not? I know that to many 
physicians, who are but “Stereotyped Editions of ant- 
quity” and its errors, an answer to these questions may 
be considered of little importance, and they shrink like 
eowards from their open discussion. Still I repeat the 

uestions to their fifty thousand victims who are now under 
their kind care and professional skill, and who during the 
present year will have died “according to science.” 
These I entreat to “ think close and ponder well.” 

For more than four thousand years, various drugs have 
been poured into the stomach for the relief and cure of dis- 
eases of lungs and throat, and for four thousand years 
have diseases of the lungs, throat, and air-passages, been 
constantly increasing. The theory upon which thispractice 
is founded exists in the belief that Consumption was a dis- 
ease of the Blood, manifested in and through the lungs. 
Hence the object to render pure what was supposed to be 
impure, by giving various medicines into the stomach, 
which were su to be capable of accomplishing this 
object. That this treatment has met with no success, | need 
only refer to the tables of mortality from Consumption 
alone, when it will be seen to have been increasing vom | 
the last twenty years at the rate of five per cent. over an 
above the increase in population; and itis a significant 
fact, that the world has never been so filled with patent 
nostrums, and people have never been so excessively drug- 
ged, as during that period. In the treatment of diseases of 
the lungs and air-passages, physicians have pursued but 
a routine of requiring their patients to swallow the most 

ick og and disgusting medicines, like Antimony, ipecac, 


to 
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umors, 
in the Breast, Side, Back, and Limbs, Female Comp) 
&c., &e. 


Indeed very few are the diseases in which a 
Purgative Medicine is not more or less required, and much 
sickness and suffering might be prevented, if a harmless 
but effectual Cathartic were more mpeg used. No person 
can feel well while a costive habit of body prevails; be- 
sides, it soon generates serious and often fatal diseases, 
which might have been avoided by the timely and judicious 
use of a good purgative. This is alike true of Colds, Fe- 
verish symptoms, and Bilious derangements. They all tend 
to become or produce the deep-seated and formidable dis- 
tempers which load the hearses all over the land. Hence 
a reliable family physic is of the first importance to the 
public health, and this Pill has been perfected with con- 
summate skill to meet that demand. An extensive trial of 
its virtues, by Physicians, Professors, and Patients, has 
shown results surpassing anything hitherto known of any 
medicine. Cures have So effected beyond belief, were 
they not substantiated by Persone of such exalted — 
pes § character as to forbid the suspicion of untruth. — 

Among the eminent gentlemen who have testified in fa- 
vor of these Pills, we may mention— _ 

Dr. A. A. HA Analytical Chemist, of Boston, and 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, whose high professional 
character is codennee the , 

Hon. EDWARD ERETT, Senator of the United 


States. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
Minister Plen. to England. 


ABBOTT LAWRENC E 
+JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston; 


also. 
Dr. J. R. CHILTON, Practical Chemist, of New York 


city, endorsed by. 
ion. W. L. MARCY, Secretary of State. — 

WM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in America. 

§. LELAND & Co., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
and others. } 

Did space permit, we could give many hundred certifi- 
cates from all parts where the Pills have been used, but 
evidence even more convincing than the experience of em- 
inent public men is found in their effects upon trial. 

These Pills, the result of long investigation and study, 
are offered to the public as the best and most complete 
which the present state of medical science can afford. 
They are compounded not of the d themselves, but of 
the medicinal virtues only of Vegetable remedies extract- 
ed by Chemical process in a state of purity, and combined 

er in such a manner as to insure the best results. 

system of composition for medicines has been found 
in Cherry Pectoral and Pills both, to produce a more effi- 
cient remedy than had hitherto been obtained by ony pro- 
cess. The reason is perfectly obvious. While, by the old 
mode of com ion, eve dicine is Let 
more or less Or euailonious and injurious qualities, by 
this each individual virtue only that is desired for the cn- 
rative effect is present. All the inert and obnoxious qual- 
ities of each substance employed are left behind, the cura- 
tive virtues only being retained. Hence it is self-evident 
the effects should prove as they have proved. more pure- 
ly remedial, and the Pills a more powerful antidote to dis- 
ease, than any other medicine known to the world. 

As itis fogerty expedient that many medicines shoula 
be teken uuder the connsel of an anending Physician, and 
as he could not p' y judge of a remedy without know- 
ing its tion, I have supplied the accurate Form 
bye which both my: Pectoral and Pills are made, to : 
whole body of Practitioners in the United States and B 
ish American Provinces. however, there should be 

they will be 





by mail to his 
Of all the Patent Medicines that are offered, how few 
would be taken if their composition was known! Theis 
nthe composition of my preparations is laid ope 10 all 

composition re] is lai 

mn to judge on the subject 
ir convictions of their intrinsic 
Pectoral was pronounced by scipnif, 
medicine, before its ‘were 


e 
4 
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and even more confidently, and are 


“ : ct 
treatment of the largest, class of diseases which ee 


1 Physicians have declared the |’ 


| sity. for treatment, but by sending ® J and epee 


| sears 


| physicians 


Lobelia, Opium, ete., while Blisters, Setons, and Irritants, 
have been faithfully applied externally ; after they have 
been subjected to this orthodox system of scientific marlyr- 
dom, until their patience and purse are exhausted, they are 
most kindly advised (to shirk responsibility) to swallow 
bottle after bottle of the most filthy and fatal of all nos- 
rum: Liver Oil. No honest physician will deny 
that I have not drawn a truthful pareee of the plan now 
used in euring consumption and other diseases of the 
lungs. ; 

Iris this system of drugging which I assert is false in 
theory and fazal in practice. I boldly declare it to be 
murderous—that it is rotten with the absurdities and errors 
of past ages, That it does not cure, 1 point to the fifty 
thousand graves yearly made, where lie mouldering ~ 
remains of “wealth, worth, and beauty,” who are dea 
monuments of its healing power. No wonder that one 
Sourth of the human family die with consumption. Not & 
domestic hearth can be found that has not lost by !!s 
ravages the ‘‘dearest one of all.” e name sounds like 
a death-knell, and the mind associates it with the grave, the 
winding-sheet, and the worm. Never since the ~ morning 
stars sang together” has consumption been cured by \ak 
ing drugs into the st h, while th ds have been 
cured by letting them alone. _ . 4 

The system or plan of treating diseases of the lungs au 
throat at the New York Lamg Institute is directly contrary 
to that referred to, as is also the theory upon which it | 





founded. The principles or rules which are observed and 
strictly adhered boar: the treatment of patients, are 
follows: 


I. All persons, whether seen personally or prescribed “ 
by letter, are expected to be under absolute control, al 
on no other conditions will they be treated. An 

Il. Diseases of the lungs and air-passages are ¢@ : 
treated by its appropriate remedies. nsumption, — 
chitis, Asthma, Catarrh, require distinct and differest rem t 
edies, the application of which are made direct an oe 
mediate, by inhaling or breathing them, as hereafter 

ibed. 


scribed. ‘act s 
Il. No patient is given drugs into the stomach, 10!) 
bevallen to pale any nostrum while under seater 
IV. Patients are subjected to a course of physics 
training, in order to give strength to the muscles, ~ be 
increase the size capacity of the lungs. The ne 
nourishing diet is enjoined, and also the daily use of 
form of alcoholic drinks. enol 
The method of Inhalation as here used is entirely . 
and novel, and meets with the sanction and approbation 
every physician who has examined it, and mani a 
adopted it in their private practice. Instead of ad ins 
hot water the medicines to be inhaled, (which 1s he 
plan of inhalation,) they are used of the usual tamper ~ 
of theair. The inhaler consists of a small glass $0") 
which is attachéd an elastic tube and ivory mout 7 d 
in the globe is placed a fine sponge, upon which op he 
a small quantity of the vapor desired to be ane 
atient inhales or breathes air which has become med) ae 
being passed through the sponge. 
ys are eg fh a a pleasant 
In peo to the suceess which attends this plan of — 
ment, it is 100 well known to require the written ovitanees 
those who have been benefited. Thousands in every © 
of the Union will attest to its curative effects. ivegee 4 
at once to the reason and j of every int en 
rson who will give the subject one moment's re + the 
‘What it is destined to work a complete revolution 1, 
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ra matter of doubt. 
human poy is no longe Yor the C mpi 
invalid, That Consumption, in its first and second stage ; 
ean be cured, has been again and proven. ak te 
no disease of the respiratory organs which Pe ont 
greatly relieved, when a permanent cure cannot be 


ce with C. { a4 
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I will here add, that it is not necessary for persons # 

distance to incur the expense and ee nie vig A 4 
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WASHI 
LE ON 


A ROMANCE 


By the author of “ The 
bassy,” “ The Yu 


The Miss 


Roussillon is s 
brooding over the 
but more especia 
For thrice twenty; 
seen. Scarcely 
to satisfy the cr 
erusts of stale b 
draughts of wat 
laid on trestles, a 
blankets and a ru 
lot of death fell 
heated -eyes, whi 
sunken in their d¢ 
in which he sits n 
ed a few moments 
and cheated his 4 
the present, and 
small black ball 
like the World d¢ 
are folded over h 
forward. His br 
compressed. Th¢ 
ing on, of no or 
been gnawing at 
days, and the vid 
It is a fierce comt 
and the second se 
partisanship have 
suddenly out of 2 
the eae Ba to loo 
which is streamir 
snow that has fall 
covers the busy li 
He himself might 
so ghastly pale is 
He unlatches the 
it back, to admit 4 
tomed to come at 
flutters its wings ¢ 
of greeting, and 
tended hand. Ha 
vet ! 

“T had forgotte 
no wonder, for I 
Pretty bird! Tha 
hatest thy fellows 
them, thou art : 
chirp is law in thy 
be republicanisin 
right hast thou t 
brethren? Yondeg 
as thine, yet thou 
ny, and will let no 
I think thou mug 
death, and my mis 

He kept caressi 
took its little heg 
made as though h 
did not. The ti 
the sunbeams, see 
that act of wanto 
appeals to his gen 
water a crust of bi 
his last meal—fed 
the snow from tl} 
the remainder of 
sioners. “Go, no 
the bird’s beak 
Liberty is thine, a 

He was closing 
as of the clatter a 
checked at a hard 
the porter run ou 
ly return with a |] 
he was examini 
crossed the court 
the building the a 

“ He is coming 
Roussillon. “An 
be the meaning of 

He fastened the 
No doubt of it, the 
He stopped presen 
the bell. 

“Who is there ? 
_ “It is I, Citizen 
is a despatch for t 

Roussillon open 
the porter, who std 

“Eh, Mercy, Ci 
thee?” he ejacula 

“Give me the le 
business, Citizen,’ 
snatching the seal 
and abruptly closi 

“Mad! mad, or 
“He is usually s¢ 
tions!” 

“To the Citized 
ler,” said Rousillo: 
“Tt has the seal | 
continued, after a 
ed the letter over. 

He removed the 
and rapidly perusd 
the color into his 
ly fled, and left th 

“Tt needed but 
gasped, and crum 
hand, | “All is ove 

He allowed hin 
chair, and, buryinj 
mained thus for a 
£0ing to the wind 
porter, 

“Never mind a 
the latter; « put o 
want thee to go an 

While the port 
artist sat down and 
sealed with black 
directing it, when 
door. 


. “Citizen Lefrerg 
im @ gentle voice, 
into'the hands of 
» Without ar 
bly find out where 
Bar his lodgings.’ 
. “Tt is the Citiz 
ima cab, three nigh 
ter; “Monsieur Pa 
oie © same,” ang 
voice, “Thou m 
remember, wherevd 
“ Thou may’st 
ens 
ask if 
nothing of thee ” 
T have been b 
‘erruptin, him. ¢ 
. am not 
So now, and make 
© porter depa 
not, ér, with 
ovsly, and mutterit 
"was “ terrib 
’ And well might 
Welling with death 
And did not the 8h 


k 


now rest upon him, 


ture and malsny 





